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CHAPTER ONE 

ESTHER DA TROFO studied her do- 
I main as the lake showed it to her in 
its round mirror. Rank on file of olive-trees 
spread orderly over six of her seven hills, 
with her hospitable white house in the fore- 
ground, as well as the grim orphanage — un- 
sightly testimony to the old Contessa's char- 
ity. Her eyes roved from hill to hill in a 
perfectly unpossessive fashion. 

"He loved it,'' she said softly, "and I 
should too, if I were not so lonely." 

A burst of young life rushed wildly from 
the orphanage, screaming, gesticulating, leap- 
ing, with all the excess energy of youth. 
They were lightly clad — ^thfit horde of little 
boys — ^and rushed like ^frpi^zipf thingjB^ttx the 
shore, wetting their Ji«gi8S.a^ old'Tath^t^Eor 
lombo had told them*.*^ do, before tHey 
dashed along the springrboard, turning lithe 






THE POSTSCRIPT 
bodies in the air to disappear head-first and 
happy-hearted in the lake. 

Esther sat down on a garden seat, over- 
whelmed by her aloofness from all activity. 
As a rule she had not even that of others to 
watch. Her task was to wait — a, childless 
widow — ^until she soared to Sandro da Trofo 
again, xmder the kind wing of death. She was 
delighted to read any prediction of a swift- 
coming Day of Judgment, as the one chance 
which ftiight cut short her solitary journey 
through the world. " I wonder if the day 
will ever come when I can stop crying," she 
thought now. The poignant beauty of Ital- 
ian eventide brought more tears to her tired 
eyes ; they fell quietly, blurring the wonder- 
ful hour of painted west and sharp outlines. 

Esther was American still, despite six 
years as an Italian wife. Her pretty reddish 
hair curled brightly, and her gray eyes 
lool^ed^crut "c&lmjy — investigating, American 

fc fc * WW 

eVefi^-ft^servaift.^ieY^n^ with the tears in them. 
/'•$|fe."Yeali§ea*^tha't i^^ lady indoors," as 

she" always styled, 1>^ companion, was the 
nearest person she liad on earth. 



CHAPTER ONE 

" I am every lonely thing,*' she cried in a 
sort of despairing anger — talking to herself 
was a product of her loneliness — ^** I am 
an orphan, an only child, and a childless 
widow," 

Hers was an inappropriate face to be 
shadowed with despair, for the tints of baby- 
hood still clung to her, the roundness of her 
supple body was like that of a little child, and 
even her hands were shell-tinted, for all her 
thirty years. 

She moved languidly down the marble 
steps to the shore, to divert her mood with 
the children's antics in the water. Such joy 
as theirs had lost its meaning for her, like 
a language rusting away in memory, un- 
spoken and unheard in exile. 

Far out in the lake a little boy threw up 
his hands shrieking. Then he disappeared. 
Father Colombo had told Esther he him- 
self could not swim ; she remembered it when 
she saw him fumbling at the painter of a 
lazy old boat, inaccessibly moored high on 
shore. 

Flinging off her hat, she threw down her 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 
coat and outside skirt on top of it, to rush out 
on the spring-board and dive off its end, her 
ruffled petticoat filling gaily with air as she 
passed — a white flash — from shore to water. 

She liked to swim and was stronger than 
most women. 

This was her first exercise since Sandro's 
death, four months before. She felt a sort of 
fire march in her veins, a conquering power 
of life, almost strangling her with joy; the 
meaning of the children's happiness dawned 
on her; she could translate their shouts, and 
had become a part of them. When she caught 
roughly at the drowning boy, she snatched 
him to her in a tumult of exultation. The 
bonds of her limbo were broken, and life 
stirred in her heart again. 

Every assertive spring-tide happiness, 
every symptom of approaching joy, seemed 
to flicker and die down, as she stretched him 
out on her tiny beach. She called and he lay 
quiet ; she shook him, but he sagged back on 
the gravel with a sigh. " Come to," she called 
to him ; and then again, she called to Father 
Colombo. 

[6] 



CHAPTER ONE 

The old man kilted up his habit and ran 
to her uncertainly, while the old lady in- 
doors brought brandy, and implored Esther 
to change her clothes. Even in that moment 
of tense endeavour, she realised that these two 
old creatures were all her life, if this beauti- 
ful child on the beach were dying. He had 
become hers in the brief interval of his salva- 
tion, and she gathered him close to her lonely 
heart and forced the brandy into his mouth, 
trembling as she saw him swallow it; and, in 
the height of her anxiety, turned a dank curl 
about her finger with a mother's pride. 

"How old is he?" she asked. 

Father Colombo thought him about eight, 
but was not sure, as he had arrived with a 
new consignment of the fatherless from 
Milan that very morning. 

" I have not even heard his name," he said 
wearily. He was tired of orphans. 

Two languid eyes opened, very light blue 
eyes, with heavy black brows and lashes. 
** My name is Sandro," the little boy an- 
nounced contentedly. Esther put out one 
hand to steady herself. She sat on there with 
[7] 



THE POSTSCRIPT 
him In her arms; her wet clothes had made 
a pool in which she seemed an immovable 
island. Her butler appeared, English and 
irreproachable, stopping short and appalled 
at the sight of her, " Carry him to the house. 
Ward," she said, dripping away after him 
in her servant's wake. She turned to Father 
Colombo, who was weakly wondering, at the 
first terrace. 

" If you don't mind, mon pfere," she said 
gently, " we'll keep Sandro here to-night. 
Looking after him will give us all something 
to do." The sleepy old priest turned away 
with a few words about the blessings in store 
for those who minister to God's poor, while 
Esther called to the old lady indoors, " Miss 
Gertrude, please ask Mary to put some sort 
of night-clothes on that little boy, and get 
him up a cot in my dressing-room." 

" I suppose," she thought, " that no one 
knows the pain an empty life is. In the first 
place, it is so prosaic ; if I had had a child it 
would still be good to live." 

She yearned toward the little creature 
Ward carried. 

[8] 



CHAPTER TWO 

WHEN she had dried her hair and 
dressed again she sipped strong 
tea and wondered if she had been absurd. 

"At least I wasn't dramatic," she said, 
" for I remember how weak I felt when I 
wanted the dear little soul to come to. If I 
don't do anything rash — ^like adopting him 
— I can't see why he shouldn't live on here. 
He's alone, and I'm alone. I am afraid of 
horses, my skin crawls at the sight of cats, 
and dogs get hydrophobia. I think I might 
keep him on as a kind of pet." 

She sat upright at her dressing-table, idle 
but absorbed. The emptiness of her life had 
resounded again with laughter, a little cold 
hand had sought hers and clutched it pos- 
sessively and its clasp was an event, like her 
husband's first greeting in the old days of 
glory when Italy lay before her as an un- 
[9] 
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turned page punctuated with golden mo- 
ments and printed in the blood of true 
hearts. She remembered laughing at him for 
never having heard of P. T. Barnum, and she 
recalled his incredulity when she confessed 
that the name of Pico della Mirandola was 
quite new to her. Trivial memories tortured 
her with an infinity of tiny stings, until the 
sense of her loss overpowered her again, and 
the sickening realisation of her widowhood 
grew to an agony which sometimes made her 
rebel against life itself. In a moment the pro- 
gression of her grief was arrested. She had 
never been distracted before and was happily 
astonished at the presence of consolation, like 
some wretch in the grip of mortal pain on 
whom the mercy of morphine is dawning. 
She heard the little boy laughing in her 
dressing-room and smiled an involuntary re- 
sponse. The joy of having him shone bright 
in her mind again, as positive and glad as 
morning sunlight on the green of spring. 
She went to look at him, and some primal 
emotion stirred her at the sight of him sip- 
ping soup from the spoon Mary insisted on 
[10] 



CHAPTER TWO 
conducting from the bowl to his mouth; no 
less word than conducting could express the 
work she made of it. He wore a petticoat of 
Esther's tied just under his arms, while a 
heavy collar of imitation lace — Mary's offer- 
ing — ^adomed his shoulders. She laughed 
at his costume as she never thought to 
laugh again, turning his fine black hair, 
the colour which early becomes gray, away 
from his forehead with a hand which lin- 
gered on his head, fringed with fast-drying 
curls. 

" I wish he were ours,'* Mary said im- 
pulsively. 

" I never mean to let him go,'* her mis- 
tress returned slowly ; " I can't tell why, but 
I just love that boy." 

" I wish I knew English,*' he said present- 
ly ; "I should like to understand." 

" I'll teach you — ^later on," Esther an- 
swered. 

He put out a pretty hand and caught the 
end of her fichu, floating out from her gown. 
" Let me come here to learn," he suggested 
kindly ; " it is so nice a place, and if it rained 

[11] 



THE POSTSCRIPT 

it would be easier than your coming to the 
orphanage." 

" A very good idea," she declared steadily ; 
" is your supper good? " 

She laughed again at the collar and the 
petticoat. 

"Everything is good, God first of all; 
it is so stated in the orphanages," he said 
instructively. 

Esther had cherished a different opinion 
since her husband's death, but she acquiesced 
politely now in little Sandro's, and when one 
controls the utterance of bitterness, one has 
taken the first step toward its cure. She 
turned the subject by asking him what he 
usually had for supper. 

" Oh, lentils. They are not well-flavoured 
in orphanages," he explained briefly, " but 
when I worked in Milan I loved them. What 
do you have, Contessa? Great people have 
wine from bottles, not casks, eh? and meat 
and much salt, also little cakes. If I win 
my lottery on the nineteenth, I shall buy 
many little cakes, one of each kind in the 
window." 

[12] 



CHAPTER TWO 

"What lottery?*' Esther disapproved in- 
voluntarily. 

" The Primafatta of Milan. To be drawn 
on the nineteenth — ^next Tuesday." He 
thrust his hand beneath the petticoat's tight 
string, and drew out a silver image of the 
Virgin and " bambino," together with a little 
box of horn. From this he produced a slip 
of paper, the smell of the wine shop still 
clinging to it. It said quite tersely that 
Alessandro Fabbri had chance 1,077. Esther 
read the rules governing the tombola on the 
back of the ticket. 

" A week from to-morrow will be the nine- 
teenth," she said. 

" I know," he answered. " If I win, I get 
a letter. If I lose — oh, if I lose, nothing hap- 
pens, just like always, but I expect to win 
this." 

"How did you get this ticket?" she de- 
manded shortly. 

"A lady in the hotel gave it to me; she 
was going away, and didn't believe it would 
win, but it may win," he cried anxiously, " it 
may win." 

[13] 
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"How old are you?" The Countess was 
amused now at his lottery. 

" I am ten," he answered proudly ; " not 
quite a baby, to be ten, eh? " 

She looked at him long and eagerly, 
switching on the electric light just over his 
head, admiring the noble lines in his fore- 
head, his shapeliness, the tremendous anima- 
tion of his light eyes set in an olive face, be- 
neath brilliantly black hair. Blue eyes in the 
black-haired Irish are another matter, for 
their skins are white. Leaning over the little 
fellow, she thought all this out slowly. Then 
caught him to her and held him close, smil- 
ing at him as he smiled at her. His eyes again 
seemed strangely exotio; their calm colour 
and animated glance of truth made her think 
of those simple Americsuis with whom her 
early life had been passed, people who meant 
no more to her now than letters to be an- 
swered, and although his eyelids drooped as 
she lingered beside him, his mind still pro- 
tested against sleep. 

" You are as kind as the Virgin to our 
new-born Lord," he proclaimed comfort- 

[14] 



CHAPTER TWO 

ably," for he felt like a great man's heir, 
lying in bed in a noble house and holding a 
hand with rings for a ransom. " I am still 
Sandro, a poverty child — I am only he still, 
but I have an electric bell in my room ; that 
is not poverty, eh? Ah, it is fun, Contessa, it 
is fun beyond any joy of the streets or any 
game of orphanages. Why are you kind, 
Contessa, when it is only I, little Sandro, the 
small orphan with the big appetite? '* She 
smiled again at his conscientious deprecia- 
tion of himself. 

" Sandro is a great name in my ears," she 
answered tenderly, ** perhaps that's why. 
Sandro is the dearest name in Italy — in the 
world." 

She buried her face on his mosquito cur- 
tain and added very softly, " That name was 
.all my world once." 

She felt a moment's shame that she had 
tried to load young shoulders with so great 
a weight as her sorrow, but the child showed 
a child's sympathy, without any maturer 
comprehension, and asked very briskly if 
Sandro were a greater name than Garibaldi. 
[15] 



THE POSTSCRIPT 

" It IS greater to me," Esther said. 

" Greater than Cavour? " 

She nodded. 

"Greater than his Holiness.?" 

For the honour of the Catholic da Trofos 
she told him that no one could be greater 
than his Holiness. He closed his eyes to 
consider this point. 

Looking through the open door into her 
room she saw the old Contessa's prie-dieu, 
its green velvet cushion threadbare with da 
Trofo knees bent in supplication for grace, 
to whom had been given much material good 
fortune. She could fancy how frantically the 
old Contessa would have importuned her God 
had she been childless, how the purple lustre 
of sleepless, starry nights would have been 
jarred with cries of a longing heart; she 
longed herself for the faith which prays lik^ 
that, at least she had longed for it the even- 
ing before, but to-night there was a child in 
the house, and if he were come from the 
homeless he was none the less sightly and 
lovable, none the less a joy, even though the 
fact of his being had pulled some woman to 
[16] 



CHAPTER TWO 
the level of the windy streets and lowered 
her to the contempt of a city. She thought 
of this until the boy smiled and turned on 
his side, away from the light and from her. 
Her bitter memory of death withdrew from 
the presence of childhood; she forgot the 
chilling silence because the old hours sang 
their songs to her, and the little hand, warm 
now, never relaxed its clasp. His presence 
was evoking good memories, freeing the old 
impressions of painless peace, of endless ages 
to come and to be filled with the brave sights 
of da Trofo's noble country which were not 
to be seen alone. The child's hand was a 
magic thing to her, for as she held it, the 
splash of the water in the Grand Canal 
struck faintly on her ears, and in that door- 
way of her mind, for ever open on the past, a 
happy Sandro stood, as on that first May 
morning when the sunshine overran the 
canals and clothed the palaces with garments 
of rare gold. She walked with him again as 
in those first days of a Renaissance as bright 
as the birth of that humanism of which they 
read from enchanted pages, and which meant 
[17] 



THE POSTSCRIPT 
no more to her than his voice oftentimes, al- 
though Miss Grertrude became a relentless 
mistress of many facts and shamed her with 
remorseless accuracy of information. It was 
in Venice that the noon of life had blazed 
upon them both, while the greater lives of an 
elder age had shone in momentary vividness 
from picture or from tomb, had spoken a wise 
word from this monument, or with a withered 
finger pointed to this or that achievement of 
beauty which men cross seas to admire. 

She looked back from those noon hours to 
the dawn of her day, and saw da Trofo re- 
turning from America, walking swiftly to 
and fro on the deck of a transatlantic steam- 
er. She heard again Miss Gertrude's specu- 
lations as to his nationality and condition. 
The woman whose deck chair stood next to 
hers had introduced him to her one morning, 
but they had neither of them ever known her 
name and would probably have been well con- 
tent never to have learned it, but for the 
chronic regret of Miss Grertrude, to whom 
such ignorance was little short of scandal- 
ous. 

[18] 



CHAPTER TWO 

Esther waited until Sandro slept and then 
kissed his forehead. " I wish you were really 
mine," she thought. 

The prosaic routine of life gripped her 
again at sight of the old lady indoors, wait- 
ing for her in the hallway. Her shoulders 
were shielded from any draught by a light 
shawl, as her life had been enwrapped in con- 
ventionalities, lest any blast of reality in- 
form her worthy soul. 

" You'll be adopting this child next, Es- 
ther," she said in jealous warning. " I once 
knew a lady from Trenton " — ^Esther closed 
her eyes, smiling kindly. These acquaintances 
of Miss Grertrude's, whose function was the 
pointing of morals, oppressed her heavily. 
But to-night she could smile at them all. 



[19] 



CHAPTER THREE 

IT was good to get away from her and 
mount the stairs again. Mary was sleep- 
ing in a long chair, a night light burned, 
and, through the mosquito curtain of San- 
dro's cot, Esther could see him where he had 
tossed himself, his feet on his pillow, his head 
slanting down anywhere, but too far out on 
the sea of slumber for recall. She moved out 
to her balcony to watch the seven hills, the 
moonlight pouring down their sides in a 
fluent glow, the lake receiving its brightness 
as it received the streams of the hills at the 
spring flood of water. She loved more this 
autumn flood of moonlight, when the lake was 
a mirror as by day, but a mirror of shadows, 
and a place of particular silences. A light 
mist capped the hill of graves where the da 
Trofos slept their last slumbers. Esther 
thought it was as if they breathed benison 
[20] 



CHAPTER THREE 
on the old house where they had romped and 
shouted, fenced and studied, lived their 
wedded lives, and seen their own children 
romp in their stead. 

Hers was a mind which found its greatest 
activity in reviewing the past. One cross on 
the hillside was a milestone to her — the cross 
which marked Sandro's grave; and all her 
present emotion — except what the child's 
presence gave her — ^was in walking the flow- 
ered path again, before the milestone came 
in view. She remembered going to the Opera 
in Paris with her husband and wishing that 
Wagner's " Lohengrin " smote her soul with 
the beauty it takes talent to perceive — the 
beauty he saw without effort. It was a 
mournful pageant to her, a woman denied 
her right to ask "Who are you, whence 
come you? " 

"Elsa would never have been allowed to 
marry Lohengrin if she had possessed a Phil- 
adelphian father," she had said to Sandro; 
and he had answered : " Bellissima, I adore 
you. You are quaint as a three-legged stool." 

She remembered how they had arrived at 
[21] 
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Trofotelli, the smiling servants, the flowers, 
the telegrams — then she recalled how San- 
dro had been borne to the hill of graves. 
Again there were the flowers, the telegrams 
— ^but the servants were different — they 
wept as if their hearts were broken. She 
loved them one and all — ^had they not 
adored him, slaved to keep noise from his 
ears, and followed the doctor's face with 
great eyes of anxiety? No one has ever writ- 
ten or sung enough of the kindness of ser- 
vants, but it is impossible to find earthly 
comfort in illness without it. Esther sat 
thinking of the many times they had rushed 
up and down stairs in those last days. She 
tried to think of little Sandro's needs, and 
the necessity of buying him clothes excited 
her as a chance of escaping from a still day 
of grieving at Trofotelli. Miss Grertrude 
knocked at her door and Esther opened it 
hurriedly and had her look at the boy sleep- 
ing. She spoke presently with eyes on the 
plump old face, wondering if the child's 
beauty would ever soften it. 

" I am going to take him to Milan in the 
[22] 



CHAPTER THREE 
motor car to get him some clothes," Esther 
said; ^^ would you care to come too, Miss 
Gertrude? '' 

The old lady Indoors stared stonily: 
"Thank you, I am unable," she answered, 
swallowing hard. "Esther," she demanded 
sternly, " are you going to adopt that street 
Ayrab?" 

The Countess's lip trembled and the tears 
she so dreaded dashed again down her 
cheeks. "I think 1 am," she replied simply, 
" and if I do, I can never have him called any 
of those names. Just love him with me. Miss 
Grertrude," she urged; "don't be jealous, 
but help me bring him up." 

** I am not in the least jealous," she cried 
indignantly, but her disavowal was worth 
nothing. Her tone spoke the truth in a way 
she little realised. 

The Countess's heart stood still when she 
heard the motor puf&ng in the court. Sandro 
had loved to drive motors, and often — as his 
life was leaving him — ^he would order the car 
into the court where it would chug-chug 
until he acknowledged himself too weak to 
[23] 
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go out, and sent it away again. In the days 
of his last stand against death and parting, 
the motor's was the one sound in all that 
sympathetic neighbourhood. Everything else 
was silent and people went about with red 
eyes. Every detail of former distress rushed 
at Esther now, summoned by the panting of 
the machine beneath her window. But San- 
dro, this new Sandro, could not be taken to 
Milan half dressed in the train, and all she 
had to add to his costume was a sable coat 
of extremely mature and feminine fashion. 
No one would be able to see what he wore in 
the motor, and her own feelings must not 
keep him out of proper clothing by delaying 
his getting to Milan, so she had sent Ward 
to the chauffeur with orders to get ready. 
Sandro was extraordinary at the start. He 
wore some shoes of Mary's — ^because neither 
woman would risk his recall by going to the 
orphanage to demand his own. Ward fur- 
nished a " bowler " hat that was a world too 
wide for him, and the sable coat was hardly 
successful as a garment for extreme youth. 
Esther would not have him in the orphanage 
[24] 



CHAPTER THREE 
checks. She felt they were not for him. Thus 
arrayed, he sat between Mary and her mis- 
tress; joy flamed in his soul as the machine 
turned into the avenue with a chromatic 
whine of its hurrying wheels, 

" You," he said to Esther with affection 
in his eyes, " are beautiful in the style of 
wealth. My mother is also beautiful, but in 
the style of poverty." 

"Where does she live.?" Esther asked. 

" I do not know ; perhaps in Milan. I am 
not to see her ever again, she says, until I am 
grown. She cannot teach, and tend me, too. 
I wish she could see your house, Contessa." 

** I do too," Esther answered. 

" And your father? " she asked again. 

" He was splendid, but my mother never 
told him I was born." 

"Why not, for pity's sake?" Esther had 
asked a third and leading question. 

The little fellow flung his arms out wide, as 
if challenging the world for an answer. " I am 
to know at eighteen," he said briefly. The car 
sped on while Esther pondered the hardness 
of life for widows, orphans, and other people. 
[25] 



CHAPTER FOUR 

THE child's joy over all that Esther 
bought him was close to ecstasy. She 
waited in the motor, while Mary sat within 
each shop, choosing, and repelling advice 
from the shopkeepers. Sandro himself 
breathed deeply, almost bursting with pleas- 
ure. 

The whole enterprise was concluded before 
their luncheon hour, so that Esther bade the 
chauffeur take them to the best hotel, alight- 
ing there presently with a well-dressed little 
boy and a maid whose fatigue was only 
equalled by her sense of importance. " He 
looks like a king," she whispered enthusias- 
tically to her mistress who was marvelling 
herself at his air of breeding. 

A silence engulfed him, once in the dining- 
room. His glance strayed nervously, resting 
nowhere. 

[86] 



CHAPTER FOUR 

" I worked here,'* he proclaimed hurriedly. 
^* I used to clean all the forks, and big San- 
dro the knives, and mother cooked all the 
vegetables ; but they always said I wasn't to 
be allowed in the dining-room.'* 

" Yes, but that doesn't make any differ- 
ence now," she observed calmly, "because 
you aren't doing work for them now, and 
neither am I. So it's quite right." She was 
amazed, but determined not to seem so. He 
was still frightened. " I see the manager in 
the hall," he whispered ; " if he comes after 
me I shall tell him I mean no harm." 

"He won't come, dear," Esther said 
soothingly. 

" Mother," he continued, " could cook 
peas very much better than these. The only 
thing she could do better was the piano ; she 
can play the piano wonderfully. But when 
she got that awful cramp in her arms, she 
had to cook." 

" And big Sandro? " Esther was absorbed 
in these kitchen celebrities. 

" Big Sandro stayed; he was here day be- 
fore yesterday — ^when I was." 
[27] 
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" You were here only day before yester- 
day? '' 

He nodded and then leaned toward her 
from the leather chair which dwarfed him. 
" Mother was better, and it was time I was 
learning something, and she was earning 
something. Orphanages are not what she 
wants me to belong to, you know; it's only 
while we're so poor. In Rome, at the piano, 
she can get a lot of money — to teach Ameri- 
cans is to get rich." 

" I am an American," Esther said idly, 
thinking hard of other things. Sandro smiled 
and said irrelevantly that he would like pis- 
tachio ice, by which she judged his fears to 
be subsiding. " I think old Giulio makes it 
perfectly," he added, like an old guzzling 
uncle of hers who used to hale her to the 
Bellevue in vacations. 

" I should like to go to a church," he 
said, as the last spoonful waited his con- 
sumption. 

She asked him why. 

" Because," he answered, " all this happi- 
ness is the work of Mary, Queen of Heaven, 
[28] 
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and I would like her to push my mother into 
it. I will thank her — ^blessed Mary, I mean — 
and then I shall just tell her frankly that my 
mother is tired of being poor.'* 

" Very well." The Countess looked wistful. 
" Mary will go too. Mary is a Catholic." 

"And you, Contessa?" His tone was as 
wistful as her look. 

" I am — " Esther searched her mind to 
find out what she was — " Oh ! I am a 
Quaker." 

His face brightened. " They make the 
Quaker oats, eh? like the Benedictines, the 
Benedictines. They are good people, but 
EngHsh?" 

" Or Americans " 

His interest in and knowledge of such 
things did not seem to her like an ordinary 
street boy, but all she knew of such was what 
Kipling tells of Kim, or Myra Kelly of Pat- 
rick Brennan and his Jewish playmates. As 
they passed through shining streets to the 
shi^ded hush of the cathedral she pondered 
this new type. Her husband was deeply reli- 
gious, but had hidden it shyly from her 
[29] 
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incredulity : " I will choose prayer as my 
weapon to battle for you," he had said once, 
and had never spoken of his church again. 
But then he never mentioned the friends of 
his old, gay diplomatic life; he had never 
taken her to Rome but once, where the 
gaiety appalled her while she loved it; but 
he was then too ill for it not to tell on him 
unmercifully. She sat in the glorious church 
thinking of all these things, and watching 
the child's fervent worship with a critical 
remoteness, tinged with envy. She loved 
" the courtesy of hat and hand," and wished 
she had not been born to a faith that was 
destined to die out and leave her stranded 
on altruism and psychic phenomena. She 
hoped there was a prayer on the wing 
for her now — ^a prayer of little Sandro's 
making. Suddenly she put up a petition of 
her own. " Let me not be jealous of his 
mother," she prayed. " I want him for mine, 
but let me not be jealous of her." 

When his prayers were finished — they 
were not overlong — she had arranged a plan. 

" Listen," she commanded, under the great 
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doorway. "I want you and Mary to walk 
to the hotel near the big sweetshop (Mary, 
buy plain chocolate for Miss Gertrude, and 
that sticky white stuff for her cat). I will 
go to the hotel again and will meet you 
there." She sat in the motor watching them 
cross the piazza. " Dear little waif," she 
whispered, " all joys come by accident, just 
like you. Never let me be jealous of his 
mother *' — she found that prayer still in her 
heart. 

" I swear," she said doggedly, " that I 
never will be." 

Raising her little, black-gloved hand she 
swore it un-Quakerly, before the ornate 
fa9ade of a popish cathedral. 

Her hand dropped, and she said " To the 
hotel " in her usual calm voice. 
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HER first effort — as she stood before 
the Bureau of Information in the 
hotel lobby — was to recall the plan that had 
leaped into her mind as she passed the portal 
of the cathedral. She had never questioned 
any one privately about any one else in all her 
life before, and her whole simple self revolted 
against this means of obtaining information. 
However, she had determined to find out 
what she could about Sandro, if only to defend 
him from Miss Gertrude's attacks. Steady- 
ing herself with a moment's thought, she 
said quite calmly, "What can you tell me 
of a little boy named Sandro Fabbri, 
whom you employed to wash forks and 
spoons ? " 

The big Swiss manager turned to a book 
and fluttered its pages with a hurrying fin- 
ger. " He was a good boy," he answered, 
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" serving here with his mother — a first-class 
vegetable cook." 

" Thank 'you," Esther said meekly. 

" Not at all," the manager responded with 
professional nonchalance, and there ceased 
the development of her plan for unveiling 
the identity of Sandro's mother. Any one else 
could have found out more, but she was 
shamed at her own inquisitorial essay, and 
made dumb by her shame. 

A placard caught her eye as she returned 
to the street. It was the advertisement of the 
Primafatta Lottery to be drawn at Milan, 
its lowest award being 10,000 francs. 

As she realised the possibility of Sandro's 
winning that much money, it seemed to her 
that the world was riddled with loopholes 
for his escape from her clutch. If he were to 
win it, she knew he would leave her alone at 
TrofoteUi with the old lady indoors, and no 
greater contemporaneous interest than the 
change in the size of sleeves. She moved away 
from the affiche like one affronted ; it seemed 
her destiny to lose those she loved. 

Sandro was half asleep as they rushed the 
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country to the seven hills again; Mary, too, 
was profoundly fatigued, while her mistress 
merely wished she were coming to her home 
with some certainty as to whether Sandro 
was to be a permanent part of it. Miss Ger- 
trude seemed to be its one unchanging ele- 
ment. 

She was also a burden. Esther faced her at 
the dining-table in silence, watching the girl- 
ish bow of ribbon in her bison-like head. It 
was symbolic, that futile adornment, of what 
Miss Grertrude considered a requirement of 
social intercourse. Like the ladies from 
Trenton and elsewhere, who served her con- 
versational turn, it was unnecessary. But the 
Countess divined the effort she was making 
to leave the subject of Sandro untouched and 
breathed a sigh of gratitude in consequence. 

But such discretion could not outlast that 
one evening. After that Miss Gertrude 
talked at length about foundlings. She made 
covert attempts at converting Esther to a 
sense of her foolishness, and delivered overt 
harangues against those who tempt disaster 
by bringing the sweepings of a city to their 
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hearts and homes. The adulteration of food 
and the sins of crowned heads — old favour- 
ites of hers — ^were neglected topics now, in 
the glare of her resentment against Esther's 
new-found joy. 

She turned to the child inevitably. In all 
the unattractiveness of acidulous debate, 
Sandro had no comments to offer of a dis- 
pleasing nature. The Virgin — to his mind — 
was in league with happiness and under such 
powerful protection he had nothing to fear. 
He loved his life and sang over it, dancing 
from his bed to his play or his lessons, till 
he danced into bed again; and, after sleep 
received him into her asylum of silence, Es- 
ther would creep under the mosquito cur- 
tain, looking at him with the ravenous gaze 
of heart-hunger, smiling at him as a mother 
smiles. When she crept out from the curtain 
she was happy that something young was 
close to her. 

Only a few days before both outlooks of 
her mind gave on depressing vistas, the fu- 
ture loomed grim and lonely because the sun 
had gone down in the past. All the traditions 
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of da Trofo's race were fading with the fres- 
cos in his chapel while grotesque " Ideas " 
stalked through her meditations, never really 
happy except when the child attracted some 
sombre thought to his image and — alchemi- 
cally — struck a ray of brightness from it. 

On one of those nights when sleep held for 
her an antipodal quality, like infant mar- 
riage, or the suttee, or some other exotic 
fact of which she might hear but never ex- 
perience, she took Dr. Fecchi's sleeping- 
draught in vain and stared blankly at dark- 
ness for hour after hour; scenes of the past 
flared brightly out to lie down again in 
biting regret, tears rushed over her pillow at 
a thought of the ready hand which used often 
to clasp hers in past wakefulness. All the pain 
which dogged her path by day, rushed on 
her from its ambush of sleeplessness; she 
sobbed as a stormy child might, alone with 
her grief in the night. 

No angel's wing, rustling as it stooped to 

the succour of a tortured saint, ever brought 

more instant respite than the patter of little 

Sandro's feet within her room. Presently 
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she saw his shadow moving, darker than the 
darkness. Ke struck the comer of her dress- 
ing-table sharply and exclaimed with the 
pain of it. 

"Little Sandro, is that you?" she cried. 
Her heart gave a glad leap of relieved com- 
panionship. 

"Yes, Contessa. I heard you crying." 

She turned on the light, and he rushed to 
her, stopping short at her bedside, for her 
poor face, marred with tears, shocked him. 

He recollected himself and considered duly 
that she was his Countess. 

" If a pauper orphan's kiss could but com- 
fort your Excellency," he exclaimed with 
true diffidence, " or if you would like to have 
me pray the Virgin for a little gladness." 

**Do so quickly," she said, and he 
dropped to his knees, praying volubly. 

She waited, tenderly observing his fervour. 
"Amen," she whispered in his ear just un- 
der her favourite curl. "Come, you'll be 
cold." 

Her eider-down quilt covered him and she 
circled him with a jealous arm and the defiant 
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realisation that Miss Gertrude would con- 
sider her treatment of him inappropriate. 

" Did you hurt yourself? " he asked. 

« No, dear." 

" Are you afraid of the dark? '* 

" A very little." 

" Has some one died? " 

" Oh, yes, little Sandro. Why must they 
die?" 

He looked at her with wonder as if she 
must know the answer to so simple a ques- 
tion. " Because flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the Kingdom of God," he answered in the 
conclusive tone of orthodoxy. 

"Where did you hear that?" she de- 
manded. 

" Everywhere, Contessa ; even heretics say 
that." 

" I never hear them." 

" Perhaps the heretics you know have 
sense enough to keep quiet," he rejoined 
thoughtfully. " But," he continued, " I know 
all about crying at night because some one 
has died. Last April died a great saint. He 
had often helped my mother, but she never 
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knew he was very ill, but one day saw his 
death in the Milan paper. Oh, then, Con- 
tessa, I promise you there was crying, too 
much crying and going to masses when she 
needed all her strength for her vegetables. 
That dear old saint's death was a great sor- 
row for my mother, although she foimd it a 
joy to mourn loudly because she says before, 
when shame was mixed with her sorrow, it 
was much better not to let her tears be seen." 

Esther bit her lip, reflecting that her sainc 
had also died in April ; she said so in a shak- 
ing voice. 

" I will do for you what I did for 
mother," he cried suddenly. " Let me tell 
Mary to bring us hot soup. Hot soup is the 
greatest comfort on earth, Contessa, next to 
the church. Let us feast as in the Milan ho- 
tel, but on hot soup only. My mother's saint 
was quite old, I think ; she had known him so 
long, she told me — since she first went to 
Rome. My mother's mother was of Genoa, like 
Colombo Americanis (both were good Cath- 
olics) ; but let me get Mary to heat the soup 
quickly. Shall I tell her now? " 
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" Yes, but come right back." 

She lay smiling at his jumbled informa- 
tion ; it seemed to her a series of parentheses, 
a box within a box like the Chinese toys, but 
while she recalled it still smiling, he was back 
again. 

^^ Mary was awake and coming ; she saw 
the light under your door, she knows where 
the soup is — and your cook is very friendly 
to her- — " he proclaimed in one breath. 

Esther wondered where her old mood of 
despair had gone. She held Sandro close and 
he told her how he had played " Huntsman " 
at school. After he had had his soup he went 
to sleep almost immediately and was half 
dragged to his bed by Mary, who expatiated 
on his increased weight. " I hope we can keep 
him here at Trofotelli," she said. " He's the 
smile of this house." 

" I hope so, too," her mistress answered 
wistfully. " I mean to, Mary, if it can be 
done." She turned off the light. The curtain 
had descended mercifully on a scene of her 
tragedy, and she thanked God for the entr*- 
acts. Her mind was occupied with the co- 
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incidence of his mother's great loss being 
in April as hers had been. It brought her 
nearer the child to have shared that stern 
time with his mother; gently speculating, 
she slept, and the morning revived her fears, 
for — oddly enough — the mail brought her 
an advertisement of the Primafatta " Enter- 
prise,*' which announced the sale of the De- 
cember lottery tickets as taking place after 
the drawing of October 19th. It was early yet 
and cold. The roses lay in their wicker trays 
waiting for her to put them in water; they 
looked pinched and wan. Everything seemed 
nipped with the world's chill but Sandro — 
who peered from her dressing-room, rosy and 
full of talk. 

** The nineteenth is very near," he said. 

** Day after to-morrow ; I was just think- 
ing of it," she answered, stunned for a mo- 
ment by the freshness of his childish face and 
the vividness of his colouring. 

**I wish I were nearer Milan," he an- 
nounced. " If I don't win, it doesn't matter 
how long I don't know about it. But if I do, 
I want to be happy at the earliest. Can you 
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understand that, Contessa da Trofo? — ^want- 
ing to be happy at the earliest." 

" Quite," she replied briefly. " We might 
go to the drawing in the motor car." 

The child drew nearer. " You do every- 
thing I think would be nice," he cried. " I 
was wishing for that last night, but 1 
thought a crowd perhaps wouldn't please 
you." 

" It wouldn't as a rule," she said, " but 
this is an exception." 

He smiled at her and went to his bath 
singing, while she turned to her roses, find- 
ing them brighter — expanded as she herself 
was — by the presence of a little happiness. 

The sun was not up before Sandro on the 
morning of their second trip to Milan. 
Esther was amused to hear him open her 
dressing-room door in vain search for his 
shoes. By seven they were both on the road, 
leaving the home poplars behind them, and 
thrilling comfortably under the bracing 
chill of an autumn morning. 

" If you win," Esther called above the 
noise of their speeding machine, " what shall 
[42] 
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you do with the money? You have all the 
cakes you want now." 

** Give it to my mother, except amber 
beads for Mary, and an image of the Queen 
of Heaven blessing children — that would be 
for you. They can be bought from seven 
francs up to an hundred — Queens of Heaven, 
I mean.** 

" Thank you," Esther called again ; she 
was profoimdly touched. The little cakes once 
assured, Sandro thought only of presents to 
buy with his possible wealth. 

It was easy to tell at which theatre the 
drawing was to take place by the number 
of people assembled about it, and, as their 
car slipped slowly down the great street, the 
crowd thickened, the police clearing a space 
of ten feet about the bulletin, standing bold- 
ly forth at the entrance to the building. 
There were ten places on the bulletin-board 
awaiting the ten winning numbers. A box 
with a slot big enough for two fingers of a 
large hand was shown near the bulletin, and 
in that box all the numbers already lay. The 
mayor was to pull out the first, a popular 
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priest the second, and so on until the ten 
had been taken. The first number was to 
draw the first prize, the second a sum nearly 
equal to it, and then the other smaller prizes 
in their order. The main reason for the 
Primafatta's popularity was its primitive 
character ; Sandro explained it gravely now, 
while Esther decided to remain in the car 
rather than encounter shoving and garlic on 
the pavement. 

" My mother had a number, 834," he said 
excitedly. 

" Another loophole,'' she cried despair- 
ingly in English, but Sandro was too excited 
to notice shades of expression elsewhere than 
in the throng about them. 

And once it caught Esther's attention 
seriously its charm held her until she found 
greater interest in watching one woman 
among them all rather than the moving 
mass as a whole. She was a small woman, 
dressed with wonderful neatness as far as 
head and shoulders revealed her dress, and, 
in looking at her, Sandro's expression — 
** beautiful in the style of poverty ** — ^re- 
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turned to her mind involuntarily. Her linen 
guimpe was shining white, her little hat be- 
spoke standards of the Rue de la Paix, if 
not its fabrics, and a sort of repressed ani- 
mation in her manner suggested to Esther 
that she might have learned repression 
through the buffetings of Fate. 

She felt an intensified interest and a wild 
surprise when Count di Foresti, an old 
friend of her husband's in Rome, pushed his 
way through the crowd and caught the little 
woman's hand in a hearty clasp. Often Es- 
ther had wished she had known di Foresti, 
for, although her husband never made much 
effort to meet him again, he always spoke 
of him with love unfeigned. Every comer of 
their house displayed his likeness. And when 
— at Sandro's death — notes of condolence 
rained in upon her, recommending every 
consolation from the church to a winter in 
Cairo, the utter regret of di Foresti's letter 
soothed her with its comprehension of the 
grief that is not consoled. 

She knew he had condescended to trade, 
and owned a factory in Milan, coming there 
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often to direct it, but she had not asked him 
to come to TrofoteUi and he had never of- 
fered such a courtesy. This train of thought 
was snatched from her mind by a shout that 
the drawing was to begin. A man with the 
largest hook nose and grizzled beard she had 
ever seen rushed to the box and shook it 
amid cheers. A big bass bell clanged, and the 
people — like it — seemed vibrant with excite- 
ment. Men rushed from a neighbouring cafe 
wiping their moustaches on napkins, which 
agonised waiters made bold to collect ; women 
dragged on their gloves with nervous tugs. 
She enjoyed it, smiling at the motion and 
emotion of a world in which she was a 
stranger. 

Presently number eleven flashed at them 
from the bulletin, and a prosperous-looking 
hunchback leaped in the air singing and 
shaking hands with a tired-looking Jewess. 
Another number flashed from the board, 
and a footman rushed to a well-appointed 
brougham, whose occupants alighted. The 
third number shown was 334. 

" My mother's," Sandro shrieked. He put 
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his fingers in his mouth and whistled with 
frightful shrillness. Every one turned to 
look at him as he stood in the car, until Es- 
ther pulled his sleeve and said quite gaily: 
"No, dear, I think it is that lady there in 
black; she has just thrown her muff into the 
air." 

He looked — ^and was gone like a shooting- 
star. She could track him as he slipped un- 
der the elbows of the excited people, throw- 
ing himself at last on the little lady in black, 
who clung to him with many kisses. He 
kissed di Foresti, too, as if it were quite a 
usual thing, and pulled both after him 
toward Esther. 

" My mother," he cried to her from afar, 
" and our friend. Count di Foresti." 

The little woman raised Sandro's eyes to 
gaze at her earnestly, and from their likeness 
to the boy's, Esther knew he was indeed her 
son. A strong impulse of sympathy moved 
her to put out both hands. 

" Sandro has longed for you so," she said 
quickly. 

" I did not mean him to find me for years," 
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Madame Fabbri said, looking at her with 
tears starting from her eyes. Presently she 
exclaimed, *^You are an angel, Contessa," 
and di Foresti, in a deep, smooth voice and 
with an accent of infinite conviction, said the 
same thing, " Contessa, you are an angel." 
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I WISH everybody thought so," she an- 
sweredy her mind turning to Miss Ger- 
trude. 

** It is as good as winning myself," San- 
dro observed confidentially, his hand in his 
mother's muff. 

** It is more money than I ever believed I 
should have again," she said solemnly, " and 
it will keep you out of the orphanage." 

" But I'm not there any longer," Sandro 
explained ; " I'm at the Contessa's — ^a glori- 
ous place called Trofotelli of the Seven 
Hills." 

Madame Fabbri looked at Esther; and as 
her sweet eyes rested doubtfully on her, she 
blushed from pink to the desperate red 
which proclaims the last state of shame. 
" You are wonderfully kind," she said bro- 
kenly. 
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The Countess returned her smile, but a big 
lump came in her throat as she tried to be 
generous. " You would like Sandro to your- 
self to-day, would you not? '* she said. " Per- 
haps you would both come to Trofotelli, if I 
sent the car in the morning.*' 

Madame Fabbri looked at her again. 
There was an importunate demand in her 
eyes which Esther could not construe. " I am 
giving her the child; what else is it she 
wants ? " she thought. 

" Do you want me to come, Madame la 
Comtesse? " she asked in good French; " are 
you sure? I would rather go to Trofotelli 
than any spot on earth, but only if you want 
me." 

Esther answered in the same tongue, since 
it was evident she did not wish Sandro to 
understand them; but she felt Madame Fab- 
bri believed the career of a vegetable cook to 
be a bar to her reception except in kitchens. 
" I want you very much," she declared ear- 
nestly, " and the car will be in front of this 
theatre at eleven to-morrow. May I put you 
down somewhere?" 
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She spoke directly now to di Foresti. It 
would have been acute suffering to her to be 
alone just then, she felt so " out of it,'* as 
Madame Fabbri arranged Sandro's curls 
lovingly. Her gratitude moved her nearly to 
tears as the boy climbed up to kiss her good- 
bye. If he had forgotten her entirely in his 
meeting with his mother, her prayer at the 
Cathedral's entrance had been in vain. She 
smiled and pressed her skirt against her side, 
nodding to the Count to take his place in 
the car. She could not speak, but waved 
her hand wildly, as if Sandro were going 
at least to Abyssinia. She was barely able 
to ask di Foresti where he wished to be 
taken. 

" To Trofotelli, if I may lunch there with 
you to-day,'' he answered gravely. 

She smiled at him, instantly cheered. " It 
would seem like some old, glad hour returned 
— to see you at our table," she exclaimed. 
** You were so often at Trofotelli before I 
was its mistress." 

** I wish I might have seen you and Sandro 
together," he said presently. " I loved San- 
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dro. Every one did. But no one understood 
him, least of all I." 

" I think I did," Esther answered slowly. 
" His rule of life was simple, anything to 
save pain. His Idea of real service to man- 
kind was the discovery of chloroform; could 
he have been the chloroform Itself, he would 
have found an activity exactly suited to his 
nature.'* 

The car sped on In silence — save for its 
own noise, above which di Foresti again 
spoke with deliberation and as one who had 
been thinking conclusively. 

" Sandro," he decreed authoritatively, 
^^ was an anachronism, a well-dressed anach- 
ronism — ^his clothes were a sort of mask 
of modernity. He never read a newspaper. 
What Mazzlnl thought of the papacy was 
the most recent political opinion he ever con- 
templated. After a talk with him I used to 
feel as if I had seen Dante in a * wagonlit ' 
or St. Francis buying * odol ' at the chem- 
ists. He was a rare jewel and — ^untll you were 
added to his life — ^badly set. The Holy Father 
sent for me to learn if Sandro were indeed 
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gone.** He paused and stole a glance at her 
face, then he continued : " This is what he 
said : ' Sandro da Trof o was a man who let 
his love for men follow along the lines of 
least resistance/ and I know," di Foresti 
added, " that this is a phrase for ever in the 
mouths of cheap Americans, but it is an apt 
phrase. Sandro was bom to be great ; why he 
remained obscure is one of God's closest se- 
crets, not even to be revealed in prayer. To 
me his greatness was known, and I loved 
him.** 

" I never felt that about Sandro,'* Esther 
said, wondering behind her shining tears, 
" but I just loved him." 

"You and I know, dear Contessa, what 
the Holy Father never knew — what I never 
believed to be possible in any man. And I 
say a man may do more than lay down his 
life for his friend — he may lay down his 
reputation.'* 

"Perhaps I dorCt understand." Esther 
felt the ground sinking under her feet, as if 
she were to be precipitated into an unsought 
secret. 
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" How much more noble, then, is j'^our 
present attitude," di Foresti exclaimed. He 
caught her hand with unaffected Latin ar- 
dour. " Never let us speak of it again. You 
can imagine what it costs me to discuss it 
now." 

Esther wondered what he was discussing, 
but pride kept her listening intently, yet 
not speaking. She did not care to show her- 
self unfamiliar with any detail of Sandro's 
life. People who are happy in the present, 
rarely burrow in the past. Only dissatisfac- 
tion, or the abnormal curiosity of the village 
mind, digs for the roots of flowers that are 
blooming, and the roots of characters 
arc circumstances in the past. The flower 
of happiness was blooming brightly for 
Esther in Sandro's life-time; she had asked 
no questions, but silently asquiesced in 

joy- 

" Madame Fabbri has marvellous attrac- 
tion," she said idly. This observation was 
perfunctory, a sacrifice to the conventional 
idea of conversation. 

Di Foresti looked at her calmly and agreed. 
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" Marvellous," he replied a moment later. 
*' But she faded before she really bloomed/' 

*' I cannot find her faded, but she has had 
enough to kill her. Imagine cooking vege- 
tables when you are what she evidently is. 
Little Sandro told me that she lost some 
spiritual adviser, a priest, I suppose, last 
April, and grieved terribl3\" 

He raised his eyebrows and smiled at her. 
** I wonder what she really told the little boy. 
You like him, Contessa? " 

** I love him,*' she cried fervently. 

The Count's face was charming as he 
smiled at her again. " I do, too." He leaned 
back in the motor and laughed low to him- 
self, a proud and happy laugh, very pleas- 
ing to her ears. "Oh, strangest world! 
more than I ever loved the mother! I have 
known her for ever and ever, since I used to 
go with an English tutor to learn Greek 
with Sandro — ^your Sandro — ^in Rome." 

'^That woman has grieved deeply. Her 
life must have been so hard," Esther said 
thoughtfully. 

" She accepts a very little money now from 
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a friend." DI Foresti intoned this statement. 
" She had to do that or be ill. But, my dear 
Contessa, happiness is just a gift, like 
golden hair. Lots of people who are for- 
tunate aren't happy. She was never so. She 
never thought happiness becoming. Oh, be- 
lieve me, that is true." 

Esther dissented weakly as they flew 
through the open gates of Trofotelli. 

" Believe me, Contessa " — ^his voice was 
deep with emotion — " it touches me to be here. 
A thousand golden memories illumine the 
sacred places of my mind, and all I owe to 
Sandro of love and loyalty flows into my 
heart in a no less golden stream. I thank you 
for letting me come, and for the magnificent 
mercy you have shown the little boy." 

The car stopped in the clear sunlight, and 
di Foresti — standing by the chauffeur — said 
in English : " I can see that you understand 
poor Madame Fabbri. I understand — so do 
you — ^and God translates all tragic prayers 
broadly. He understands everything and 
puts a kindly construction upon every soul's 
desire." He paused and opened the door of 
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the car absently. " My idea of God," he said 
in his tone of finality, his air of decree, " is 
just the incarnation of regret that He made 
us as we are." 

Esther's doubts disappeared in the light 
of one clear idea. " How adorable you make 
Him," she cried. 

The old lady indoors raised her eyes from 
the Paris Herald^ where she daily read of 
people she had never met. The bow in her 
haix quivered with curiosity. 
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ESTHER tried to remember all luncheon- 
time what di Foresti had said, but, 
save the one fact that the Holy Father and 
he had spoken of Sandro, she could recall 
nothing. Her husband loomed before her as 
a great being, the central figure in audiences 
with the Pope and kindred honours. His 
charming nature and gift of companionship 
seemed to her now like a wild flower clinging 
to the garden wall; the space of splendid 
blossoms enclosed all undiscovered and un- 
traversed by one who should have known it 
well. The wild flower had engrossed her and 
she had missed the greater beauty within. 
Again, she felt like a traveller emerging 
from a tunnel, the light of di Foresti's con- 
versation stunned her, she found everything 
about her unfamiliar from the mere fact of 
light. 
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Silent, but engrossed in a confusion of 
thoughts, she let the conversation slip into 
Miss Grertrude's hands — di Foresti listening 
with faultless attention to predicaments of 
various ladies whose town of residence was 
supplied with the narrative. At last she 
paused. 

" That is a fine portrait of Lady Raynor,'* 
he exclaimed, raising his eyes to a very mod- 
ern picture of a woman with black hair, 
wild eyes, and a mouth of childlike sweet- 
ness. 

" She was Sandro's cousin," Esther an- 
swered, " and he loved her dearly. He used 
to say if she were only in Italy, I would have 
the rarest possession in diplomatic life, a 
perfectly safe woman friend." 

" She will be in Rome this winter," di 
Foresti rejoined, his eyes still on her likeness. 
" She is on her way home from the East now. 
Sir Paul and she stayed overtime, some dif- 
ficulty with Arabs, I believe. He is a bureau- 
crat, is Paul, if ever one lived." 

" And she is a genius ? " 

" With those who love her, yes — with 
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those she feels at ease. Out East they're all 
a bit jarred by the elunate and intrigue 
against her. She is easily discouraged, poor 
girl, and she is as much of an Italian as the 
day she left Rome. That was the first day, I 
suppose, that ever went by without an hour 
for Sandro in it." 

" I know — ^he loved her dearly." 

" She is mentioned in the Paris Herald of 
yesterday," Miss Gertrude observed, '* as 
being such a lovely French scholar." 

Di Foresti smiled. "Yes," he said, "she 
writes French verse. Can you imagine a 
modish slipper being very sad? or a bit of 
tulle bursting into tears? That is the illusion 
her verse achieves." 

Esther was lost again in the imagery of 
his revelations. 

Miss Gertrude said: "It is time for the 
second post." 

" Nothing ever arrives by it," Esther de- 
clared, smiling. 

" How I miss little Sandro," she added ; 
** it is incredible, but I feel as if the sun 
were under a cloud." 
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Di Forest! turned his grave eyes on her, 
ablaze with some emotion of approval. 

" He was getting rather noisy," Miss 
Gertrude said. 

A bicyclist shot suddenly into view, com- 
ing between the poplars to the house. 

"There is something to-day," Miss Grer- 
trude urged triumphantly, elated at the 
thought of Esther's being in the wrong. 

Ward went out to meet the letters, bring- 
ing but one, of pale mauve, black-bordered. 
Esther had never seen a stamp like the one 
in its upper comer. The superscription was 
in the obsolete handwriting of our grand- 
mothers, very fine and legible, penmanship 
indeed. 

" That is from Gemma Raynor," di For- 
esti said quietly. 

Esther did not open it, for she wanted to 
read it alone; she held it in her hand and 
marvelled that perfume still exhaled from it 
after all the weeks of travel from the wild 
land of Lady Raynor's sojourn. 

She took him to the library and showed 
him his own picture on da Trofo's desk. It 
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was a face she had disliked as a photograph, 
but the charm of his perfect colouring was 
upon her now and she forgave him his re- 
ceding forehead for the sake of the lines his 
wonderful hair made in masking a faulty 
brow. 

" There was a little album," he said, " of 
Russia leather, Contessa, red, I think, and 
very sweet-smelling, and in that dear Sandro 
kept us all. It was filled for him in the year I 
went to Freiburg to study engineering ; would 
you give me that and all its photographs? " 

" If I ever find it," she sighed, and she 
looked wistfully out of the window; an im- 
pulse seized her and she yielded to it. " I am 
so alone," she exclaimed, " and so without 
responsibilities, that I have never gone over 
Sandro's things properly. This place is mine 
until my death, and then it falls to a young 
Roman, who will take Sandro's name. I want 
to go over those things some day — would 
you help me? I cannot decide alone what 
must perish and what must persist to build 
up the Trofotelli tradition." 

" I should love to do so — command me." 
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" Thank you." She wanted to say one 
other thing, but she wished to say it proud- 
ly, not as one who apologises, but as one 
who is honest and explains. 

" I do not know Italy perfectly." She 
hesitated but kept on. " I do not know San- 
dro*s life perfectly; he was modest and he 
was ill, and our present engrossed us. But I 
know that it was a wider life than mine. My 
father had but two civic duties — to pray God 
on the first day of each week and to pay 
debts to his fellow-man on the first day of 
each month. Sandro seems to have had a less 
simple life. My childhood was dull; I could 
not be admitted at the school to which most 
well-bom Philadelphian girls go — my father 
was not born a Philadelphian; I was not 
allowed to play in the street, although if I 
had been, I should have known my nearest 
neighbour here in Italy intimately; she was 
let play in the street. And so it was always 
Miss Gertrude and me, until I married San- 
dro, and now I am quite alone — except for 
the little boy. Do you think I can keep him 
with us here, legally, somehow, with his 
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mother's consent? Do you think it would 
have been Sandro's wish? '* 

" I know Sandro would have wished it " 
— ^he laughed again and looked at her — " and 
would have wished you to have this little boy 
above all others." 

" Because I love him? ** she inquired. 

He nodded almost gaily and she wondered 
at him; at first he had seemed so grave, but 
she believed the boyish association which met 
him here at Trofotelli had given back to him 
the old spirit, the gladness of that youth 
which he had shared with her husband and 
which he could chronicle for her. Miss Ger- 
trude flung open the door and said a young 
priest from the orphanage wished to prac- 
tise in the chapel. Ready permission was 
given him, but Miss Gertrude made no haste 
with the message — ^she explained that he had 
not asked the favour for that day. 

The sun fell serenely into the room, an 
Italian room beyond any peradventure. 
Books in many tongues lined the glassed-in 
shelves, armour stood in shadowed corners, 
portraits of ladies who breathed only for da 
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Trofos of by-gone ages showed still the blue 
lobelia which was the sign heraldic of their 
husband's house. Foils, once terribly effective 
in hands now dead and withered, stood scru- 
pulously clean and workmanlike in a cum- 
brous armourer's case, which brightened in 
the sun's direct rays. Miss Grertrude moved 
toward the chimneypiece and caressed it 
with a gesture of adoration. The entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem was carved on it; and 
the donkeys, and palms and people, held her 
affection as some one picture book will hold 
a child's. Di Foresti found it a pleasant place 
and hated to leave it; he remembered that 
chimneypiece as a thing which had endured 
from the time of his innocency. He sat on 
silent as either of the women, basking in to- 
day's sunlight, while they dreamed of the 
light of other days. 

When he started for his train to Milan, 
Esther followed him into the hall; the day 
had turned close and Ward had opened the 
great door to a view of the hills. 

"And you will come again?" she said 
wistfully. 
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" As often as I may," he replied earnestly. 

**You must say all that you said over 
again," she added ; ** I am dazed, and I can't 
realise just what it all meant." 

He came toward her impulsively. "Until 
to-day I never realised all that a woman 
might mean. You are like Sandro, greatness 
is easy for you; believe me, Contessa, you 
are superb." 

He left her, her eyes widening at his fer- 
vent praise. Then she moved slowly toward 
the white door, ajar into the great room. 

" I am going for a little walk. Miss Ger- 
trude," she announced gently. 

" What was in your letter, dearie ? " the 
old lady called after her. 

" The usual thing," Esther called in re- 
turn, pulling it unopened from her pocket. 

As a matter of fact. Lady Raynor's letter 
was grieving and sisterly, but Esther felt, as 
a great oppression, that its writer mourned 
another Sandro than him his wife had lost. 

" His passing means that * Youth's sweet 
scented manuscript is closed ' for me," Lady 
Raynor wrote ; " and I am without any one 
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in the world to share my memories of child- 
hood or those enthusiasms which Sandro 
began in me and which our native Rome en- 
nobled in us both. He was a creature of sacri- 
ficial force and strange gentleness." 

Better than any word or sentence of the 
whole letter was Gemma Raynor's promise to 
come to Trofotelli within a week of her 
steamer's arrival at Trieste. "We shall go 
back over the road again," she promised, " to 
the shining bourne of his youth, praying 
here and there at the hours which are become 
shrines to us, times when his nature flashed 
at us and when we saw him for a moment as 
he is now and for ever — ^above us. Without 
formulated philanthropy he helped many a 
poor creature's escape from the rubbish heap 
of life. The widow of such a man can only 
look to the moment of reunion and suffer on 
until its joy overtake her. I want Sandro 
back in our lives again, hugging every tini- 
est promise of religion close to the faithful- 
est part of me. O Esther, sister, be glad 
that we knew him, rather than be sorry that 
he is gone. There is a fitness in his passing; 
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he is an appropriate companion for Dante 
and Mazzini — he was himself one of Italy's 
unsung men of might." 

She folded the letter and thought it over 
soberly, holding it fast as if it were a live 
thing and could leap from her clasp. " I used 
to think of him as an appropriate compan- 
ion for me," she thought sadly, " but these 
old friends of his seem trying to disprove 
that." It was unprecedented that she should 
turn to the day's events as food for reflection, 
she, whose mind habitually strayed among 
years gilded with his companionship, but all 
her energies were busied now with what di 
Foresti had said, with Madame Fabbri and 
with Lady Raynor's letter. 

Madame Fabbri's face stood out before 
her with a certain compelling quality. As a 
commanding portrait will draw one from oc- 
cupation or pastime to its contemplation, its 
strength and its beauty born long ago under 
a sun which, like it, shines unchanged in 
many changes; so the face of this young 
woman — a face of non-resisting sorrow — 
called her from her own grief to its peculiar 
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contemplation. Every thought which passed 
in her mind, any emotion which promised 
brightly, was exiled by her aloofness in life 
to that chill Siberia within her, where length 
of life appalled her and where hopelessness 
was tyrant. She found in Sandra's face, which 
frequented her memory as a tangible being 
might frequent a place, another soul exiled 
within itself, chained to a sorrowful monot- 
ony which is not peace, a change which is 
never development. 

The most poignant detail of her widow- 
hood was that she must conjecture, must 
guess — still surmising where certainty 
should have been — about Sandro, and San- 
dro's past and companionships. She should 
have known all this as his mother might have 
known it. In a sense, she sat humbly without 
the gates of her own life, hearing a blurred 
noise of events, the trumpeting of commands, 
and ever feeling as one who hears great news 
read indistinctly, or who consults a physician 
of unchallenged skill whose language is in- 
comprehensible. 

Only and ever, within the limbo of her own 
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faculties she felt the vigorous pulse of the 
little boy's life. It beat like the tapping hand 
of one who seeks life at the gate of good for- 
tune, wishing, importuning something more 
of the High Gods than labour, experience, 
and bitterness, the commoner awards of those 
High Gods to the seekers among men. 

The horses in her tread-mills, pressing out 
the elixir of Trofotelli from the grapes in 
its vineyards, went on a dull round, the same 
each day, without incident or variation. 
They had become typical to her of her 
thoughts, inconclusive and deadly same, which 
woke with her each morning to a painful 
routine, subsiding at night for mere weari- 
ness and with no conclusion reached. The 
child's voice alone reached her ears with a 
sustained meaning and message; she valued 
the world through him, a painful readjust- 
ment of values, although without him her 
present had been valueless except for those 
moments in which she lived again in the past. 

She grew weary of it all and tried to read, 
only to remember that di Foresti had said 
Sandro would have been glad to have little 
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Sandro at Trofotelli. She wondered why he 
had said that and forgot the story before 
her. 

A chill was borne on a desultory little 
evening wind, and behind one of the hills the 
colours of evening added its last glory to 
the day, for the paths led down to shadowed 
valleys now and threaded fields of duller col- 
our. In that moment — ^between day and 
night — she traversed all the coming years 
alone — laden with regret. A melancholy 
chanting came from the orphanage — ^preced- 
ing the scraping of boyish feet — ^as the or- 
phans moved from class-room to refectory. 
Homing swifts circled above the lake and 
dropped to their nests like plummets in a sea 
of repose. From the western piazzetta Esther 
heard Miss Gertrude's wavering tones con- 
veyed by megaphone. " Esther, Esther," she 
called, " it's getting chilly." 

" It has been chilly for me for ages," she 
thought as she rose and took the path to 
the house. The joyless place seemed to her 
as sad as a man without sight. Ward had 
not yet lighted the lamps, the little Sandro 
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playing with Mary in the garden was only 
a sound remembered, and the long night 
stretched before her, peopled with creatures 
of despair. 

She could smile at Miss Grertrude bravely 
still as she opened the door and Ward ap- 
pearing, brought light and tea. 

"You look pale," Miss Gertrude ob- 
served ; " going to Milan was too much for 

you.'^ 

" Not enough for me, really," she an- 
swered ; " I saw so many things I can't 
begin to understand." 

"Why, I think you understand wonder- 
fully," Miss Grertrude said, aroused. " Italian 
is as easy to you as your own tongue." 

" But Italians aren't as easy as their lan- 
guage," she answered softly. 

She wondered if she had strength to begin 
the sorting of Sandro's things that night. 
She wanted to ; each object would be part of 
a chronicle, a tiny separate record of some 
experience, great or small. 

" Miss Gertrude," she said suddenly, " I 
want to look through all the photographs 
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to-night. I never met many of Sandro's 
friends and Fd like to see what they're like. 
I know there are quite a lot of photographs 
and I think we locked them away. Could you 
get them? " 

"Yes, I could, at once.'' The old lady 
indoors was overjoyed to be doing some- 
thing. 

Mary was waiting for her with an impas- 
sioned solicitude, acutely mindful that the 
little boy's absence would make her doubly 
lonely. Her room was nearly intolerable with- 
out a drowsy childish voice near by; she 
longed to talk to some one and looked to 
Lady Raynor's coming with a feverish long- 
ing untold. Then she dressed herself in a 
long black gown and realised with a pang 
that she had forborne to wear it while she 
had had little Sandro lest it depress him; 
and long before her dinner-hour she sat 
ready, wondering and pondering the impres- 
sions of the day. Mary could not leave her, 
but hovered senselessly between her and the 
dressing-table aflame with pity and power- 
less to help. 
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Miss Gertrude was aggressively chatty at 
dinner. She made plans about where to put 
things and suggested changes in the position 
of furniture. She felt assured that if one blue 
sofa which Esther despised were given a more 
prominent place the whole house would bene- 
fit by it. 

When Esther realised what she was saying 
she vetoed it in a far-away voice. The old 
lady indoors was a little hurt, and Esther 
realising it smiled to her to make up, 
and they moved amicably to the library 
where the big square table was laden with 
photographs framed, or in albums, and 
the table was drawn up to the sofa in 
question. 

" What a lot there are ! '^ Esther ex- 
claimed. 

Miss Gertrude assented and handed the 
Countess one from the top of a pile. 

It was a strange picture and made her feel 
as if the voice of one long dead were suddenly 
vibrant within the room. Hats and sleeves 
loomed prehistoric, but under obsolete head- 
gear peered fearless Sandro's forces of the 
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soul. This disciplined character — even in a 
photograph — smote the year 1888 with eter- 
nal verity, elemental force, and his peculiar 
energy which succumbed only to death. He 
was the centre of a group of people whom 
she had never seen. 

Sleeves and hats pass but the great pur- 
pose of progress remains, and Esther felt this 
as she held the cardboard in her hand and 
acknowledged with the helplessness of one 
who has lately bowed to the finality of death, 
that the effort of those like Sandro endures 
from generation to generation and becomes 
a living part of the world's betterment, 
whether his name endure in the minds of 
men or lie forgotten on his coffin-plate, deep 
under the dust of ages. It was then that she 
saw, as the swift-coming vision of a mystic, 
that effort and intention must be paramount 
in a merciful Creator's vision, and that San- 
dro had possibilities which still glittered in 
the minds of his friends, that he had attri- 
butes which would act as inspirations to 
them as long as their memories endured. It 
was as if some eddy in the flow of his thought 
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had caught her; and, from the stream of 
such reflection she saw the world as a new 
place with faint indications of a beneficent 
system, such as the saints claim for it from 
age to age. Miss Grertrude pressed another 
picture on her notice, but she had never seen 
those faces before either. 

Sometimes great names and affectionate 
wishes were written across the likenesses, but 
they were rarely people whom Esther had 
ever met, except the few who had been in 
Rome when she and Sandro had been there 
together. She had heard of poor creatures 
who have searched hospital and morgue for 
those whom they love who have disappeared 
without warning; and she, as she turned 
from picture after picture, felt as if she 
searched for something dead and gone, but 
still vital to her. 

" Sandro knew such lots of people of 
whom he never spoke," she said presently. 
" So few people meant anything at all to 
him.'' 

Miss Gertrude answered promptly, " His 
whole soul was bent on getting well again, 
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and living a life of political activity. He was 
absolutely happy with you, and he looked at 
men as bricks to build Italy with — ^why, Es- 
ther, you were the only creature in the world 
he sought for a companion.'* 

The Countess smiled a fine, sarcastic smile, 
and turned to another picture. It was faded, 
but, closely examined, revealed a terrace thick 
with flowers and an old man at a table which 
groaned under a load of books and papers. 
On a corner of the plate a girlish figure had 
been caught in the act of escaping — no face 
was visible, but the back and shoulders were 
immistakably Madame Fabbri's. The old man 
had made the most of certain of his natural 
advantages, his silvery hair was brushed out 
elaborately, and a hand of perfect shape dis- 
played itself ostentatiously upon a walking- 
stick. 

" I'll bet you that old man was a terrible 
talker,*' Miss Gertrude volunteered with in- 
tense conviction. 

" How can you possibly tell? " Esther de- 
manded, amused. ** I think his face is merely 
hateful." 
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" He thinks a lot of himself, too," the old 
lady indoors continued. 

"You say he is vain and prolix?" the 
Countess inquired. 

" Yes, but not in just those fashionable 
words, my dear." 

" And I say he's detestably cruel." 

" Vain people always are." 

Esther was astonished. " I believe you 
study character," she exclaimed. 

Miss Gertrude leaned to her confidentially. 
" I certainly do," she confessed, " partly be- 
cause it's the only course in the university of 
nature where students are admitted free of 
charge." 

Esther laughed. " You quaint old thing," 
she said. 

Miss Gertrude laughed back at her; she 
was having what she would have described as 
a lovely time, and she felt it to be partially 
due to the child's absence. When Esther told 
her of Lady Raynor's prospective visit, she 
felt that life had begun again. Twice the 
Countess spoke of Milan, but it was beyond 
her power to tell of Madame Fabbri, the 
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Primafatta, or il Conte di Foresti. Within 
them were such potentialities of drama as 
kept her mute. As one strain of music will 
unlock for us the whole sadness of nature, 
so Madame Fabbri's voice pierced her with 
its regretful sweetness and the fulness of the 
sorrowing heart from which it spake. She 
knew it to be a " leitmotif," the repressed 
voice of a sorrow which must one day speak 
louder. 

" I am going to put this old man to one 
side," she said, picking up the picture. Miss 
Gertrude took it up contemptuously. " I 
can't see why," she declared ; " it's the worst 
of the lot." 

" I know, but you've interested me in him. 
Good night." 

She noticed with satisfaction that it was 
long past twelve o'clock. 
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THE next morning brought her another 
letter — from di Foresti; an ardent, 
brilliant document, with a few generalisa- 
tions about God and His world and some 
special praise for the part she had performed 
in it. She read it carefully and flung it on a 
huge pile of letters lying on her desk — she 
meant to answer them some day if ever 
energy returned to her. 

She looked forward to the child's return 
and pictured it with a fluttering delight, 
never before having had any one she loved 
dearly come home after a little visit else- 
where. Sandro had never left her except for 
the long parting in the six years of their 
married life. She could point to shelves of 
books they had read together in the beautiful 
monotony of their evenings and scrap-books 
they had compiled with the ardour of collect- 
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ing children; about the war in Abyssinia, 
and the vicissitudes of Tammany Hall, the 
strike in Lord Penrhyn's slate quarries, and 
the American emigration problems. Even the 
backs of those scrap-books — the sight of 
them as they lay on the shelves of his great 
bookcase — dimmed her eyes with scalding 
tears. She stood before them this morning 
and looked out to the bright green of the 
lawn, vowing that little Sandro and she 
should review the world from those books, 
and that what Count da Trofo had culled 
and collected should be the corner-stone of 
the boy's information. The Sandro da Trofo 
whom she had lost abode within those covers 
— the man who needed no friend but his wife, 
who planned no pleasures but contentment 
for the people of his adored Italy. 

It was a tonic morning, brilliant with sun 
and windless, but autumn coolness crept in 
the air, and autumn's colours, red and yel- 
low, showed in the garden for the first time. 
The joy of the little boy's return had 
touched Mary too, and mistress and maid 
smiled at each other as though they were 
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jointly possessed of an highly humorous 
secret. Esther eavesdropped for the pure 
pleasure of hearing his name on her cook's 
lips, when Mary was arranging to have his 
favourite pudding for luncheon. 

" We have to tempt the poor child to eat,'* 
she said mendaciously, as an excuse for tam- 
pering with the menu. 

Miss Gertrude sat sourly aloof; she 
watched Mary decorate Esther's dressing- 
room with alamanders with stony disap- 
proval, and when one of the guest rooms was 
prepared for occupancy, she suffered with 
curiosity as with a disease, but in pride for- 
bore the tiniest question. 

The Countess took her work-bag to the 
chestnuts, sitting in her fur coat and strong 
sunshine, embroidering " S. F." on a pillow- 
case. She was ready to hide it if Miss Ger- 
trude appeared, for that " S. F." was one of 
those private weaknesses in which Mary alone 
might share. She took her stitches with a 
happy care, and wondered if little Sandro 
would notice them. A shadow fell on her and 
she turned sharply to find di Foresti close at 
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her side, smiling friendly, and irreproach- 
ably dressed. He greeted her extravagantly 
in Italian and dropped into a long chair Ward 
hastily provided for him. "Do not marvel, 
Contessa, that I am so quickly come again," 
he said. ** My undignified career of manufac- 
turer calls me to trance — ^perhaps soon. I 
came to ask when you would wish me to help 
you with dear Sandro's things " 

" At any time ; he has papers to look over, 
boxes of them neatly docketed, and many 
very masculine belongings, personal things, 
that one would wish other men to enjoy." 

" You or Sandro would wish such a kind 
thing." 

She sewed in silence, more conscious of the 
child about to return than of the man whose 
eyes studied her intently with an unwaver- 
ing, if sidelong, gaze. 

" Contessa," he inquired, " do you know 
the nature of all those papers? " 

" No." 

** If there was anything — ^painful — ^among 
them, you would not wish to see it, would 
you?" 
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" What do you mean? ** 

" Other people's secrets, dearest lady/' 

" I can keep secrets ; while honest in the 
main, I am secretive. No Quakers are chat- 
terboxes." 

Di Foresti did not understand, but smiled 
in a non-committal way. She opened her work- 
bag wide and groped in it with her pretty, 
ringless hand. The day before that hand had 
been covered with diamonds and he missed 
them. He enjoyed indications of wealth 
always, and when — like Esther's rings — they 
happened to be becoming he enjoyed them 
much more. 

" Who is this? " she inquired, handing him 
the photograph of the old man on his ter- 
race. 

He took the picture without looking at it, 
raised his pince-nez, and slowly held the card- 
board where the morning light fell full upon 
it. Esther's eyes were on his face and she saw 
his colour ebb steadily until it was quite 
white. His expression was unchanging; still 
smiling and full of deference, his manner be- 
came even more deliberate. 
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" That IS Madame Fabbri, of course," he 
answered, " and the man is her father, Anton 
Bradsky ; she was Sandra Bradskj when this 
was taken — as before the law," he added 
calmly, " she is Sandra Bradsky now." 

"Oh!" Esther looked frightened. "But 
the child, that lovely child, who is his 
father?" 

He smiled at her very sweetly, as the kind 
surgeon smiles at the ten thousandth child in 
his clinic to whom he must bring pain before 
he brings relief. 

" That is such a long story, Contessa," he 
said, " but I will tell you presently. I could 
not tell it in a moment and I have only a 
moment now." 

He rose and took her hand with tender- 
ness and great respect. " Contessa," he said 
gravely, " every one who knows Sandra loves 
her. See her for yourself before you judge 
her — or him." 

"Did Sandro know her?" Her query 
sounded like a cry. 

"He knew her," di Foresti almost whis- 
pered. 
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Bowing before her he turned sharply and 
flung himself into his phaeton to drive rap- 
idly away. Vivacity and the light of real 
amusement played gaily over his face. His 
colour had returned and he swept his hat off 
with courtly thoroughness in response to 
Miss Gertrude's niggardly salutation from 
the rose-garden. 

" Those papers have her secrets," Esther 
was saying to herself, " those papers of San- 
dro's." She had hated her morning's inter- 
view with Count di Foresti. Her heart ached 
for little Sandro and she prayed that he 
might never know what she had learned that 
morning. She meant that Miss Gertrude 
should never learn it. Her eyes fell on the 
rose-garden in the narrow sun-filled valley 
almost at her feet. The old lady was evidently 
full of malice, cutting roses with vicious 
snappings of her scissors in that sunken gar- 
den. Esther could see the bow in her hair 
moving about the small enclosure. Miss Ger- 
trude was the only part of that old life in 
the New World which she had brought with 
her to the new life in the Old. She had 
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thought about her before her marriage as a 
householder thinks about the cat before he 
closes his house for the summer — for human- 
ity's sake she had taken her to Italy. The 
proverbial cat does not say thank you. 

" Whenever little Sandro goes away," she 
said to herself, " I shall have one more sore 
spot in my memory." His image gripped her 
and she pitied him afresh in that he was 
fatherless. " I shall be doubly his mother 
now," she thought fiercely ; " no one shall 
talk me out of it ; I shall give all my life to 
him." 

She felt outraged by di Foresti. Why 
should he have whispered that her Sandro 
knew Madame Fabbri? It was becoming evi- 
dent that Sandro had known every one. There 
could be no secret — or if there was it was 
some one else's secret — di Foresti had said 
as much. An awful fear clutched her and she 
stood upright in the sunlight with a face of 
ashes ; thoughts surged through her mind as 
the mobs of the Revolution rioted in and out 
of noble houses which misfortunes had opened 
to crowds of death-dealing creatures for the 
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first time. Then in a moment her mind 
righted itself again and from the high-road 
she heard her own machine. It stopped a mo- 
ment and then shot up the poplar avenue to 
the hall door. The certainty of his welcome, 
the sense of his belonging to her thrilled her, 
as a great triumph over her loneliness in the 
world. He rushed to her and flung himself 
into her arms with eager childish kisses. She 
held him at arm's length presently to look 
at him. 

He seemed smaUer,more vivid,and infinitely 
more vital to her than yesterday when she 
had parted from him sick at heart. His moth- 
er had vanished, like a shadow at sunrise; 
the chestnut trees seemed to have swallowed 
her. Bees hummed the refrain of a gladness 
whose rhythm beat in Esther's heart, " The 
little boy has come again." 

Catching sight of Miss Gertrude, he went 
manfully toward her to perform his greet- 
ing. She detained him spitefully to pull yel- 
low leaves off the shrubs, and Esther had too 
much dignity to call him away. She left her 
seat and walked slowly toward the hill of 
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graves, feeling that there — ^near what had 
been — she could deal more justly with what 
now was. 

She had forgotten to ask for his mother 
in the fever of joy his home-coming had made ; 
she wept for him, fatherless, and vowed to be 
all things to him with the solemn determina- 
tion of deep love. She was bitterly ashamed 
for the moment of all she had thought there 
in the sunlight about her husband, but she 
had been so sad and sleepless, and all these 
Italians who claimed Sandro da Trofo's boy- 
hood pushed her aside and would not let her 
share him with them; di Foresti had pro- 
posed going over his papers alone in case of 
other people's secrets ; surely what had been 
should be shared with her — and with her 
alone. The winding walk gained the hill-top 
at one step; she stopped abruptly before 
taking it. 

Madame Fabbri was huddled at her feet, 
her head on the sodded mound of the new 
grave, her sharp sobs cleaving the silence 
with a sound of despair. 

" Come, Madame Fabbri, get up,'* she 
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cried. To her this was the last indignity, to 
have her widow's grief usurped by this 
creature of whom the whole world knew — the 
wide world in which her husband had once 
shone. She alone was ignorant. 

The little figure rose and stood simply be- 
fore her, without any attempt at making 
the situation dramatic, yet quivering with 
grief. "He was the only real friend I ever 
had," she said slowly. 

Esther's eyes accused her in silence, but 
she still stood humbly, respectfully return- 
ing the Countess's gaze with tear-filled eyes, 
without one thought of anything other than 
the grave beside them. They sat down on a 
rough bench near at hand, and, after one or 
two attempts at speech, Madame Fabbri was 
able to begin what she longed to say. 

" Do you know my story ? " she asked. 

"All but the details," Esther replied, 
scanning the horizon unwinkingly. She felt 
numb, as one who is bruised will feel before 
the actual soreness of an injury proclaims 
itself. 

"It is a terrible story," the other whis- 
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pered beneath her breath. She had the scared 
face of one who invokes spirits and sees them 
rise to revile her. 

" I shall offer no comments," Esther cried 
sharply. 

" That is where you are so kind, so won- 
derfully, saintly, kind." 

Countess da Trofo looked at her in the 
critical, accusing silence of those above the 
sins of the common people. She knew herself 
to be detestable in this mood, but she felt 
doubly contemptuous of Madame Fabbri, in 
that that little tortured creature seemed with- 
out divination of her repulsion. She had not 
learned that those without the sins of the 
market-place are also without its sympathies, 
and Madame Fabbri summed up the situa- 
tion the next time she spoke, quite unwit- 
tingly, while seeking for some sort of preface 
for her story. 

** Some people," she gasped between sobs 
which seemed to tear themselves from her 
throat, " some people wouldn't understand. 
They are the souls which escape helPs flames 
because education has made them fireproof." 
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Esther nodded; she could not speak; this 
way of talking seemed an echo of di Foresti's 
manner; she thought vaguely that Italians 
employed figures of speech under all circum- 
stances, no matter how distressing. 

** He was so good to me," the girl went 
on ; " when I realised what I'd done, he com- 
forted me. And he lies here, who had every 
right to live — ^* She broke off and sobbed 
in the passionate Italian fashion. 

Esther caught at her gown suddenly. The 
whole world seemed to concentrate its in- 
terests, to compress them all into an an- 
swer to the question she had suddenly 
found on her lips. She whispered it in her 
excitement. " Did he love you ? '* she de- 
manded. 

Madame Fabbri paused in her grief, as if 
for consideration. " No,*' she answered at 
last, " but he used to say he did, and I was 
young. Oh, Countess, how easy that made it ; 
I was young and I loved him as God loves 
truth.'' 

As an agonised creature would breathe in 
the stifling sweetness of chloroform, so Es- 
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ther drank in the honesty of the face before 
her. She could pity Sandra as she gazed 
again at her wet, sincere eyes. Pity put out 
her hand in kindness, and she led her gently 
away from the grave where only quiet should 
have been. 

"He wronged us both," she thought, 
** but " — and triumph again beat faintly in 
her pulses — " but he loved me." 

She leaned to Sandra's ear, covered with 
tendrils of hair like the little boy's. That 
resemblance touched her further. " Never 
mind," she whispered kindly. " You have had 
a bad dream, but you've waked now to the 
peace of a fair morning," and Sandra smiled 
through her falling tears, a vivid smile, as 
if the comfort of Esther's words had begun 
a work of healing in her. 

" It was long ago," Esther said sadly when 
she was alone — ^** long ago before he knew 
me — ^perhaps I even kept him from marrying 
her." 

" O Sandro ! Sandro !" she whispered to the 
darkness of that night. " I know you were 
almost perfect, but this is your fault. Rest 
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on in your Heaven, enjoy Dante, or Mazzini, 
or whoever Lady Raynor thinks you should 
enjoy, so much more than me, and I will 
atone for you ; no one shall know, and I will 
truly atone/' 
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CHILLY hours passed on without a 
thought of comfort for her, without 
any intimation of the peace once surround- 
ing her, enveloping all Trofotelli in a clear- 
shining joy which she had believed to be 
enduring. She opened two letters idly, and 
recalled an hour of stunned grief when she 
had closed them into the book upon her lap, 
unable to bear the burden of words put upon 
her weariness by Sandro's old friends. Those 
old companions never spared her a word of 
grief ; they grouped heroic nouns and lauda- 
tory adjectives together with faultless na- 
tional penmanship, saying that Sandro was 
the " sign " for which they had prayed in 
the hot politics of youth, he was the sign of 
life in modem Italy, something wherewith to 
compel men to enlarge their lives, while yet 
the old ideals burned in them. 
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One of these notes was from a king's min- 
ister. She enjoyed seeing his name written — 
she had read it in print on abnost every 
morning of her life in Italy — and a little 
thrill of self-importance warmed her at the 
thought of his laying aside the nation's work 
to write to her. The phrases setting forth 
Sandro's purity of purpose and immaculate 
ideals of political usefulness came to her at 
a bad hour and set loose some derisive spirit 
within her which no former phase of suffer- 
ing had evoked. She recognised her own lone- 
liness afresh as her voice sounded in the great 
room, replete with memories and void of 
present interests, for she talked with herself 
nightly, a curious resource in her desolation 
and one which she acknowledged would have 
classed her with the witches in the evil days 
of Salem's bitter pastime. 

Dimly, as she sat there in the lonely dark- 
ness, the laudatory letters evoked strange 
flashes of anger, lighting up new vistas of 
pain and ignoble by-ways of bitter thought 
which she had regarded as peculiar to New 
England natures. One twinge of pain gripped 
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her at the thought that no such words of 
despair would ever greet her passing, and 
that Miss Gertrude would be the recipient of 
any perfunctory condolences offered at her 
death. And yet, here anger overcame her 
utterly, how much more worthy were she of 
these fine words, should a.11 this wretched 
story of Sandro's life be the true one. Whom 
had she thrown upon the world's mercy? 
What poor creature had she placed upon the 
pinnacle of powers, crowned witK love, and 
^ then dismissed to the night world with a little 
J> child as handicap? Tears scorched her cheeks 
O at the horror of Madame Fabbri's fate, she 
Qf resented little Sandro's great privation of 
the double parentage which is the due of any 
child, she cursed the ways of men and pitied 
the weakness of women and believed in the 
sorrow of a Creator as di Foresti had sug- 
gested it to her, the divine grief of a God 
who has made us as we are. 

The old image of Sandro strove again for 
its place on the old-time pedestal, the recol- 
lections once hallowed invaded her mind in 
his defence, but she routed them, rejoicing 
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in her mental strength, even when lying back 
in her chair weak and unstrung. Her mind 
had become a battle-ground and she loathed 
the noise of war. 

" I am a sort of emotional Metz," she ex- 
plained to the moon-pierced shadows ; " ar- 
mies of thoughts converge on me. No," she 
added, " I am an emotional Mecca ; the sick 
and sorry thoughts, the great and gay, all 
come to this tomb in my heart." She began 
to read a letter, turning on her reading-lamp, 
aghast at the flood of memories the sudden 
sight of her still, bright room always loosed 
in her. The minister's letter began with a 
few grave phrases about da Trofo's purity 
of purpose and immaculate ideas of political 
usefulness. As she read them, a derisive, 
scornful spirit rioted within her; the con- 
trast of what she believed she knew was too 
sharp against the background of this old 
diplomat's assumption. 

" Until ill-health kept him at Trof otelli " 
— this pillar of the State exhibited a pon- 
derous style — "where you devotedly found 
happiness in ministering to his moods, I saw 
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him every day. There has never been any 
word or deed of his that I have not wished 
incorporated in my memory as word or deed 
of mine, nor did he ever leave my presence 
without also leaving behind him some thought 
to climb with to the superb height upon which 
he dwelt by the choice of his great nature." 

Esther again explained to the shadows 
after she had laughed at the deceived min- 
ister's fine words. 

"He created all those illusions just by 
his charm," she said. " I felt all those things 
myself — only I was unlucky and found out 
too much to keep on thinking them, and that 
hurts as much as Death — I can't think those 
great and loving thoughts again, the truth 
balks me, and I believed that those ideas 
would be my life's companions." 

Every one claimed to have known da Trofo 
intimately, but no one seemed to have 
guessed what he hid beneath his noble man- 
ner. Another, rather terrifying view, pre- 
sented itself to her which she contemplated 
meekly, and regarded as a legacy from her 
father's mind well-stored with prejudices 
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against all people not American born — 
it was the consideration that connections 
such as she believed her husband's to have 
been with Madame Fabbri were too usual to 
excite censure or even comment. Outside, on 
the terrace (where he had hated to have her 
walk after nightfall with true Italian horror 
of malaria), she could almost see him, weary 
but ever alert, discoursing of abstractions 
with a certain caustic quality, of persons 
with an elastic charity, of which she had been 
profoundly appreciative. She wondered if she 
were more nearly at one with him now since 
the ravaging revelation of Madame Fabbri's 
grief at his grave, than she had been when 
they sat together silent, enveloped in the 
peace of perfect union, the complete under- 
standing upon which explanations never in- 
trude. 

Her anger flamed higher, and as if by a 
light it cast to the farthest recesses of her 
consciousness, she saw her own love for San- 
dro re-formed into a greater purpose of 
atonement for what he had done than she 
could have believed existed in her. Praise 
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of his virtues pricked her with a thousand 
pangs to-night in this mood of rage and 
resentful distaste against the old estimate 
which now seemed false. 

Some dervish, dying in his desert, with 
Islam defeated, the Prophet's word for- 
sworn, his vision of Paradise paling as his 
own face pales at death's coming, and his 
women subject to Frank rule — ^finds water 
sweet. Of every appetite he had in life, the 
desert-man's craving for spring water is the 
last to die in him. So Esther, bearing her 
shattered idols from a losing fight, turned 
to the little Sandro with utter satisfaction. 
She saw no future for him but manliness and 
courage and a life lived out in Italy accord- 
ing to the strictest tenets of American social 
ideals. She realised that great troubles come 
to men, she reviewed them: poverty, love de- 
nied, inability to build a career; she peered 
at them from a Sibyl's trance, as Mary once 
gazed fearfully at the tragedy of the 
Anointed. 

Away in the chapel the lights burned at 
the shrine of that prophetic Mother, and 
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rage died down in Esther's Quaker heart in 
contemplation of a sorrow she could com- 
prehend. Her own sense of being wronged 
lessened when she thought of the little boy, 
sinless and fatherless. 

The flames of her anger again devoured 
her. She seemed a burning thing, the light of 
her wrath spreading across the night. 

She heard her old father tell his stupid old 
friends that it was no more than he expected 
when she married a foreigner. She felt it was 
bitter that he should be reinstated in his 
opinion of the Latin race, and then she re- 
membered that her father had died the year 
before she met her husband. Her mind 
seemed perfectly rudderless, the world itself 
unmeaning. She rushed to her dressing-room 
to find Madame Fabbri praying by the little 
Sandro's bed. 

" Do you think he's warm enough? " she 
asked quietly. 

" Oh, yes, Contessa." 

Esther whispered " Good night," closed 
the door, and opened a book. 

It was dawn before she turned a page. 
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THE need of a conversational vent comes 
into every woman's life. For years she 
may achieve profitable silence, but when her 
capacity for that is past, speech supervenes 
as the great necessity. Nor does she often 
choose her confidant; it is the person who 
serves circumstances by appearing at the 
psychological moment — ^when repression is 
no longer possible — into whose ears is 
poured the tale of what has been and 
what must be resurrected in the passionate 
recital of her whose hour of narration is 
ripe. 

Di Foresti called on Esther at her hour of 
narration. 

The cypresses stood up boldly on all the 

seven hills, like fighting creatures in her 

defence. Long rows of cypresses are ever 

martial, and these suggested to Esther the 
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" good fight " after which tlie da Trofo war- 
riors rested in their hill tombs. 

The sun had not set in the valley and, al- 
though vanished behind the hills, it poured 
a lavish glory on every trivial thing at hand ; 
peacocks spread the lazy vanity of their tails 
and the sun made jewels in them, like a guest 
dispensing largess at parting. 

The Countess sighed, for sunset in Italy 
is the accomplishment of all beauty; every 
New England old maid, every sentimental 
spinster of Albion or the Fatherland, would 
find her timid dream of perfection painted in 
that sky, and in the dark green velvet of the 
grass, soaked in the golden stream of the 
sun's wake. Esther knew this and felt akin 
with the world of lonely women. 

Di Foresti sat near her in the sunken gar- 
den, himself an Italian detail, as the stone 
benches or the leering faun. A little table 
stood before them, upon which she brewed 
bad, emotional tea. 

Sometimes she put in dry tea, sometimes a 
little water, and often she stirred it, but 
quite without idea of accomplishing a bever- 
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age, merely as occupation for her restless 
hands, while her heart beat fast and her brain 
whirled. She meant to be subtle, she intended 
to be; not to trust di Foresti too fully was 
her firmest resolve; since those awful doubts 
about Sandro had afflicted her, she would do 
well to trust no one. For a fleeting moment 
Miss Gertrude's life seemed the only easy ex- 
istence, to be without any graver worries 
than hers, the only possibility of peace. 

" You loved Sandro dearly, I know that," 
she had just answered, and her visitor went 
on with his gentle speech. 

" I loved him dearly, for I knew him well,'* 
he said. There was a touch of patronage in 
his manner, the patronage a small live man 
always extends to a great dead one. 

She studied him with a nervous fluttering 
gaze. He looked like a good sepia drawing, 
dressed as he was in brown, although a 
thought of hair dyed to match might have 
invaded one's appreciation even while looking 
him straight in his brown eyes. 

" Madame Fabbri has been with us since 
yesterday," she said at random; "but to- 
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day she is too ill to come down-stairs. I 
went once to her room, but she was sleep- 
ing." 

" Let her sleep," he answered gently ; " she 
has much to forget." 

"And to forgive as well. How could she 
ever stray far enough from her friends to 
become a vegetable cook? " 

** I was away, da Trofo was away. She 
never cared to admit she had a claim — " He 
paused. 

" On Sandro? " she inquired. 

He looked up sharply and studied her 
face, his every faculty concentrated on its 
expression. Then he sighed with evident 
relief. 

" On Sandro," he agreed ; his brown eyes 
had taken on a greenish sheen that was slily 
malign. 

" You see," he observed, " life is so 
queer, so very changeful. Sandra Bradsky 
was the daughter of a Polish reformer — one 
of those reformers who work day and night 
to change conditions which don't exist, ex- 
cept in their own minds. He was reforming 
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marriage laws just at the wrong time, when 
Sandra was nineteen and as lovely as the 
English May-blossom. She was quaint and 
merry — " He subdued his tone of enthusiasm 
to a quieter voice. " Myself, I found her very 
fascinating," he admitted. 

" You can admit it," she cried, " since no 
disgrace is attached to your opinion ^" 

He waved a courteous hand, but Esther 
caught his smile and disliked it. It, too, was 
slily malign. 

His deep voice went on : " She was ex- 
tremely enthusiastic, and her feeling for 
Sandro was something like idolatry " 

" She tells me he never loved her," Esther 
interposed rapidly; 

Di Foresti put his head on one side and 
looked critical; it was a most effective way 
of disagreeing with her, and her eyes blazed 
with indignation at the horrors which beset 
her mind after the grief — the unnecessary 
grief she had almost said in her heart — of 
her widowhood. 

He had made the impression he had meant 
to make. 
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" How awful it IS," she cried ; " what had 
I done but love him? I think men — " 
She paused and said again, " I think such 
things as these are what hell is made 
of " 

" They are very common, Contessa,'* he 
answered, peering appreciatively into the 
evening light, " and after all " — he took her 
hand with a reverential motion — " you must 
not judge this sort of thing in our Italian as 
you would in your own countryman. We Ital- 
ians act as we feel in these matters and phi- 
losophise after the event. You Americans 
deliberate before you act and so need not phi- 
losophise afterward. This all happened ten 
years ago, Contessa; the thing is dead, save 
as a story." 

" The boy is living," she answered sternly, 
" and he is the son of my husband." 

Di Foresti looked at her with his hands 
quietly folded before him. A look of peace 
had come to his face, and he turned his eyes 
from Esther to the landscape and back again 
with satisfaction. 

" I am convinced that you should never 
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meet Gemma Raynor,'* he said presently. 
" Her views would shock you inexpressibly. 
In a way they are inflexibly, austerely moral, 
but she only expects the outside world to 
conform to them. Sandro always declared her 
blinded by her friendship." 

" I think that is beautiful," she answered 
quietly. " I wish it were true of me." 

He moved gently toward her on the bench. 
" Ah ! " he cried, in his best barytone, " how 
little you know yourself. You are more loyal 
than any one living. See how you shoulder 
what you believe were Sandro's responsi- 
bilities. Is not that loyalty? Lady Raynor 
would not admit that you had any responsi- 
bihties." 

Esther pursued her own thoughts aloud 
— she di(J not wish to discuss Gemma Ray- 
nor. 

" I love the boy," she declared thought- 
fully, " and all the happiness I have ever had 
came to me from my husband. I am bitterly 
grieved and hurt at this awful " 

She could not speak for a few moments. 
When she took up the tale again her voice 
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was softer, her eyes- more kind. She wanted 
the little boy Sandro, her hand ached to clasp 
his, she felt the glance of his eyes was all 
that was left to her of truth in this world. 
She looked at the crosses on the crest of the 
other hill, and the Sandro she mourned on 
that awful day when the last da Trofo grave 
was opened there, seemed to have withdrawn 
himself for ever. She struggled and fought 
it out, and snatched some remnant of peace 
from the only condition in which it thrives — 
love. She regarded her affection for the 
little Sandro as justified. " Yes," she whis- 
pered, " if Sandro were his father, I will not 
be only sorry. The boy is a legacy, a legacy 
of life to me. I was as nearly dead as he when 
I caught him in the water." 

For a moment she felt almost murderous 
at the thought of Sandra Fabbri. Her lips 
closed sharply. " I think Sandro sinned, and 
I know I could sympathise with his mistake 
if he had only told me about it. But now it 
is awful for me. I feel as if I were in a gar- 
den where every lovely plant bloomed, and 
as I picked this flower or that, a horrible 
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stench breathed on me from the blossoms un- 
til I had to throw them all away.'* 

"All but little Sandro," he urged. His 
anxiety for the child won her. She nodded 
assent. 

They sat in silence. Had she looked at him 
carefully for a moment she might have ob- 
served the scheming, absent look in his hand- 
some face, but her mind was invaded with 
hundreds of loving memories, those flowers 
that she might not pick. 

He rose to go; the motor was puffing in 
the lengthening shadows near the house. 
" Listen," he said. " You are but just a 
widow; the sound of the passing bell is still 
in your ears. If you should ever feel that — 
that this connection is a fading stain on San- 
dro's memory, read this little note, for you 
will be forgiving and forgetting then. Time 
is an infallible cure, dear lady, for all true 
hearts. The world is here to be lived in " 

He stooped and kissed her hand, moving 
toward the house as the twilight settled over 
the still lake, having left his little note on 
her table. 
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Mary and the little boy were going to the 
chapel together hand in hand. 

" Pray for me," she called loudly, sinking 
back again on her bench ashamed and silent. 
She was glad that they had not heard her. 
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MADAME FABBRI was well enough 
to dine down-stairs. Sandro had 
played near her sofa most of the afternoon, 
but had come to Esther before she went to 
dinner, and they had talked together of the 
lottery, and how rich boys' fathers must be 
to possess ponies. 

Miss Gertrude's habit was to train her hair 
each evening upon numbers of curling-pins 
(reminiscent of the horns of Michael An- 
gelo's Moses), and while thus beautifying 
herself she had been with Madame Fabbri, 
trying to master the details of her life and 
feeling. 

Madame Fabbri, dressed in a black gown, 
had opened the little piano in the morning 
room, upon which she played absently. Every 
attitude she assumed was graceful enough to 
be called a pose, but unconscious enough to 
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be unaffectedly beautiful. As Miss Gertrude 
looked and listened, an impression of the 
young woman's charm and truth forced itself 
on her reluctant mind. The plastic quality 
of Italians had filled her with a deep distrust 
hitherto ; she wondered why she trusted this 
one. The arabesque she was playing was like 
a bit of good lace of florid design and ex- 
quisite elaboration. Miss Gertrude recognised 
its quality but interjected her inquiry, " Are 
you better? " as time flew toward dinner, and 
she longed for a talk with this new-comer 
with all the curiosity of the village mind. 

" I am well," Madame Fabbri answered, 
playing on suavely. 

" You missed Count di Foresti," Miss Ger- 
trude vouchsafed with gusto ; " he called to- 
day. I understand he is an old friend of 
yours." 

" Quite. That is, not from childhood ; I 
was a girl when we met." 

" Is he interested in your playing.? " 

Sandra smiled bitterly. " Not now," she 
said softly ; " once he was very interested, 
when every one thought I was to have great 
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vogue as an * artiste de Salon.' Then my 
neuritis came on, I couldn't play any more, 
I took to cooking instead, and there wasn't 
anything interesting about me." Her hands 
fell from the key-board. " And you — ^you are 
that dear Contessa's companion, arj& you 
not? I cannot fancy a more delightful life." 

" It is a fearful responsibility just now," 
Miss Gertrude replied complainingly. " When 
the Count was here, it was different. He 
was splendid, a common-sense saint of a 
man. Di Foresti never called here while he 
was alive, and I can't understand why he 
calls now. Do you suppose he's falling in love 
with Esther? — the Countess, I mean. Love- 
making seems just the kind of work he could 
do without getting tired, and I feel anxious 
about it. I don't want to rouse Esther before 
it's time, but I should think she'd see it's not 
wise to have him around when her husband's 
dead, as long as he wasn't encourage^ to 
come while he was living." 

Madame Fabbri looked at her earnestly, 
while her cheeks grew darkly red. 

" I met Count di Foresti through Count 
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da Trofo," she said faintly. " They used to 
be always together.*' 

"Not in my time," Miss Gertrude ex- 
claimed uncompromisingly. " I can't abide 
this di Foresti; he looks like a crayon por- 
trait of some one else, and not like a real 
person at all." 

Madame Fabbri knew too little English to 
follow Miss Gertrude's opinions in detail, but 
she blushed again and her eyes were wet. 
Miss Gertrude was just rebelling inwardly 
against another inmate of the house who 
wept, when the Countess joined them, the 
sombre train of her dinner-gown sweeping 
behind her with the murmur of many ruffles. 

The first moments of dinner were very 
awkward. Madame Fabbri's deeply respect- 
ful manner made them so. She curbed little 
Sandro, whose sallies were Esther's delight; 
practically proclaiming herself there on suf- 
ferance, by gestures of humility and a dep- 
recating cadence in her sweet voice. Such 
hours were Miss Gertrude's, and she now 
held the floor with a profusion of anecdote, 
and a wealth of detailed discomfort incidental 
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to travel in all lands. She also vouchsafed 
authoritatively what " she saw by " yester- 
day's Paris Herald. 

Madame Fabbri was absolutely at peace. 
For the first time in years she felt that there 
were no false pretences for an adverse Fate 
to hold up to her as veritable standards. In 
every other place in all God's universe, she 
was sure her position would be a false one — 
but not Trofotelli, for Sandro da Trofo had 
known it all — the days of her glorious youth, 
when fame and love, beauty and gladness, 
were within her grasp. She had listened too 
long to the voices she loved, she had been 
weak ; and, in a single heart-beat, her dreams 
had turned to dust. It was all like the trick 
of a malicious sorcerer. 

Here with Esther, within the exaltation of 
a welcome at Trofotelli, she still remembered 
how she had hated her father. Sandro had 
prayed that she might live to forgive him — 
prayed in a cold church, the night through, 
with tears on his cheeks and no food in his 
stomach. The men with whose opinions she 
was most faitiiliar wrote high-sounding accu- 
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sations of God for the liberal newspapers, but 
really thought the world's greatest sorrow 
was to go without dinner for a day ; and, ac- 
cepting all their conclusions with the un- 
questioning entirety with which continental 
womankind does accept masculine estimates, 
she regarded the fact that da Trofo prayed 
suppcrless in the della Croce Chapel as the 
sharpest thorn in his crown of martyrdom. 
In the early morning, after his watch, he had 
brought Lady Raynor to her, his eyes still 
filled with tears and his arms with flowers, 
and Lady Raynor had told her of his prayers 
and his tears. 

" This could never have happened had we 
been here,'* they had said, over and over 
again, for she was penniless and alone with 
the little sick child. Here in his house, she 
could scarcely eat for the memory of his 
kindness, and his wife seemed a saint too, 
helping her to bear her life as he had done, 
loving the child and speaking sweetly to her, 
but scaring her into silence sometimes with 
that " terribilita " so amply possessed by 
!American ladies. The peace into which she 
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had entered by a blessed chance almost 
frightened her, the penitential drudge she 
had meant to make of herself, the self-eiFace- 
ment she had planned, to let her boy escape 
the knowledge that would one day be a part 
of his life if he lived it with her, seemed now 
hysteria and wildest unreason. She turned 
her eyes to Esther and they were like those 
of a devoted dog, dumbly, unmeasurably 
adoring. It was years since she had seen such 
things as the da Trofo table-service, except 
askance in shop windows, and she longed in- 
sanely to put her head down on the table 
and cry, to pretend that the mother she 
couldn't remember was with her at last, 
knowing her whole tragic story, and even 
at the very worst moment of it feeling ret- 
rospectively the triumphing possession of a 
child. The light of freedom seemed dawn- 
ing on her from Esther's cunningly devised 
lamps among the roses. She dared not speak 
at all lest she chatter. She ate ravenously and 
the old da Trofo wine hummed in her head 
like a beneficent bee. Ward had put a foot- 
stool at her place and her feet rested grate- 
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fully on it. She anticipated her soft bed 
and the view from her windows in the 
golden light of morning — that view which 
was like a vision of the everlasting hills. She 
felt herself smiling at her little boy with a 
surge of thanksgiving welling up in her 
heart. 

The Countess was far too weary to be 
capable of further emotion. Miss Gertrude's 
narratives did not reach her mind at all. It 
was with a feeling of thankfulness that she 
realised that something could be done to pass 
the evening besides mere talk ; Madame Fab- 
bri agreed to play to them with a gracious- 
ness which obviated tedious urging, nor did 
she lecture them on music with the aggres- 
sive culture of some amateurs. She was, as a 
performer, without poses, even as she was 
without them as a woman, and soon lost her- 
self in modern French music, subtle and dif- 
ficult. Miss Gertrude patted her foot after 
the beat, producing a syncopation that irri- 
tated Esther, who rose presently and moved 
away to the terrace. The murmur of her 
train betrayed her, and Miss Gertrude, 
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hearing her exit, arose and followed after 
her. 

She paced slowly along the lower walk, 
draped in a heavy shawl. The shadows sur- 
rounded her, except where her path inter- 
sected a path of light from the drawing- 
room windows. The night was perfectly still 
and Miss Gertrude felt frightened as she 
stood there in darkness, waiting for Esther 
to turn and walk toward her. 

" Esther,'* she cried pleadingly, as the 
Countess swept down the path again ; " Es- 
ther, I want to speak to you." 

She stopped, regai*ding the old lady in- 
doors, thus strangely at large under a night 
sky, as one might who had waked suddenly 
from a deep sleep. Fatigue and confusion 
were writ large on her delicate face, from 
which she had removed the mask of her smile, 
here in the dark, in the pained privacy of 
her most serious thoughts. 

" Speak now," she said gently. She tucked 

a plump old arm under hers and put a part 

of the shawl about her hesitating companion 

with sudden gentleness, before they set off 
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down the walk again. The seven hills hemmed 
them In and the music somided faintly in 
the chilly, outer air. 

" I'm coming right to the point," Miss 
Gertrude said defiantly ; " and I hope I shan't 
make you mad by doing so. Do you realise 
that your husband never had Count dl For- 
esti inside his house after he married? — al- 
though it would have been easy enough to 
get him if he'd wanted to. And yet, less than 
six months after his death, you Invite him 
here to luncheon and he comes twice the day 
after that." 

" I hadn't realised that I'd done anything 
peculiar," Esther rejoined wonderingly. 

" Well, there is something peculiar, and I 
don't like to speak of it, just now, because 
I know you haven't cared much for me late- 
ly " — Miss Gertrude made the mistake of 
sniffling a little here — " but I love you^ and 
I want to warn you. First there was the little 
Sandro. I can understand that, because he 
is pretty, and Sandro is a name to conjure 
with — ^but still; that was the beginning of 
all this — somehow. You've not explained It, 
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but I understand It to be the beginning. And 
then there was di Forest!, and then this 
Madame Fabbri, to my mind much the best 
of the lot." 

" Perhaps," the Countess said vaguely ; 
adding, " I thought you liked di Foresti." 

Miss Gertrude stopped short and faced 
her. 

" When a man has the most agreeable man- 
ners in the world," she explained earnestly, 
" and listens more deferentially than any one 
ever did before (except the grocer when he 
writes down an order), when you think him 
handsome and aren't able to put your finger 
on a single fault, and yet when you feel you're 
stepping on snakes whenever he calls — ^why, 
that feeling is a warning, pure and simple." 

" You interest me very much," Esther said 
faintly. " Sit here. Miss Gertrude, and tell 
me more." 

They sank down together on one of the 
stone benches, with hands clasped, for Esther 
suddenly welcomed Miss Gertrude as a part 
of the happy time before she knew of Sandro 
as the great and sin-stained personage his 
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friends proclaimed him — ^as a part of the 
happy time when he was merely hers. 

" Go on," the Countess urged. 

" I only want you to think, Esther, that's 
all." The Philadelphian accent of the old lady 
indoors seemed strangely out of place as a 
voice of the Italian night. " Just as the Count 
is dead, when your first spasm of grief is over, 
that di Foresti comes round, making friends 
behind your husband's back, as it were. Don't 
you believe that I'd speak to you if I didn't 
feel I had to — ^but I think it's sheer treach- 
ery to receive that man when your husband 
didn't. When we were in Milan, he was only 
round the corner. Did he call? No, he didn't 
dare." 

The Countess interrupted eagerly. " I 
think, Miss Gertrude, he may have been re- 
strained by delicacy. It's a hard thing to 
speak of, but we share life as it comes. I 
think perhaps he was associated with Sandro 
in days that were less appropriate to a 
woman than those we had here at Trofotelli." 

" What ! " Miss Gertrude interrupted in 
her turn ; " he has dared to tell you anything 
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about Count da Trofo? Esther, be warned; 
the kind of delicacy that man has, he has in 
common with reptiles and rattlesnakes. Es- 
ther, be careful; drop that man like a hot 
potato. If youVe taken on yourself the ob- 
ligation of an innocent life, like this little 
boy's you're so devoted to, youVe no right 
to have a loafer round like di Foresti ; and — 
and — ^and thereto, I plight thee my troth," 
Miss Gertrude finished rather vaguely. 

It was too dark for them to see each 
other's face, but Esther held her old friend's 
hand like a vice. 

" When you quote from the classics you 
appal me," she said. It wasn't at all what 
she'd meant to say. 

" Classics ? " the old lady indoors inquired, 
thankful she was not being upbraided at 
length ; " Classics ? My dear, that's the mar- 
riage service — * thereto I plight thee my 
troth.' " A gleam of humour shone on her 
neutral-tinted face, as strange a glow as if 
the midnight sun should pierce tropic dark- 
ness. " My dear," she said again, " I hate to 
confess it, but there never was an old maid 
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who didn't know the marriage service by 
heart." 

Esther was astounded. She kissed her. 
" How awfully human you are,** she cried ; 
** all you have said is a comfort. Just come to 
me in a fortnight and I will tell you about 
everything. Just be as you were to-night, 
dear, old, clean-hearted friend — until then." 
Her proud head dropped for a moment, but 
was raised again presently. " Miss Ger- 
trude," she added suddenly, " do you know 
how great a thing it is to be an American, do 
you realise it.? " 

" I do, child," the old lady indoors replied 
innocently ; " haven't I lived abroad? " 
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THEY sat together on the terrace until 
two o'clock in the morning when the 
moon's last quarter stared at them from a 
sky wind-strewn with streaky cloud ; while the 
intricate, elusive music flowed faintly out- 
ward through windows still open to the 
breeze. It had ceased before their talk was 
finished. Both their hearts and minds had been 
busy with little Sandro and with what must 
be done for him educationally. Miss Gertrude 
felt that he needed a man to instruct him, 
and Esther reluctantly, but perforce, agreed 
with her. 

" We all need a man to regulate our world- 
ly affairs," Miss Gertrude exclaimed in her 
new and strange fashion of candour, and it 
was then that Esther gave her the first hint 
of her real trouble. 

" If he is like his father," she said quietly, 
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" his mind will outstrip any instruction. I 
think Sandro acquired things more quickly 
than any one else in the world.'* 

Miss Gertrude did not cry out, nor did she 
question. She might have put an end to her 
helpfulness for ever by an involuntary, ex- 
clamatory query, but her voice seemed cut off 
at her lips as she turned to Esther with only 
a pitying smile on them. 

One attribute of the old lady indoors 
irradiated an otherwise commonplace nature 
— the quality of loyalty; not the self-pro- 
claiming faithfulness which censures in the 
same breath with which it says " I am a 
friend," but that unconscious and inarticu- 
late constancy which rejects evil reports as a 
duck's back does water, involuntarily; com- 
mending in the same breath with which it says 
" He is my friend." To be properly grateful 
for friendship is to be loyal, with a loyalty 
which makes for proper pride, and adjusts 
the social difficulties of this present and com- 
plex civilisation. Like many people who do 
some one thing well, Miss Gertrude attached 
no importance to this capacity. Her eyes 
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above the pitying smile might have been those 
of an animal, quiet, confiding — ^as unchanged 
by Esther's words as if — ^like some field crea- 
ture — she could not understand them. 

The Countess spoke again. " If I believed 
Sandro had really loved this woman, I feel 
sure — ^may God forgive me — that I should be 
much less kind to her. The little boy I love 
as I loved Sandro, with a predestined passion 
of affection that is better than any other gift 
in all nature. I loved him so before I knew he 
was Sandro's son, before I had seen his 
mother, — and, oh. Miss Gertrude, this is the 
cruel puzzle of it all, I met the mother before 
I knew her story. I met her at Milan at the 
lottery, on that day you wouldn't go with us, 
and I, too, loved her — oh, dear Miss Ger- 
trude, that makes me understand a little bit, 
for I thought of her — ^wcU, almost incessant- 
ly ; the only images which displaced hers were 
my dear Sandro's and his little bojr's. She 
sounded in my mind like a strange antiphon — 
first Sandro, then she, then the little Sandro, 
and then she " 

Esther put her head on the old woman's 
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shoulder and wept in floods ; the tears healed 
her, she enjoyed them, they were a lavish re- 
lief for all the agonies which had passed 
silently within her vexed mind, and Miss Grer- 
trude recognised them as such ; she patted her 
shoulder and bade her weep, and under the 
stars, which have looked as coldly on ecstasy 
as on agony since the ages of Eve*s garden 
to this age of matrimonial complexity, she 
poured out on Esther's suffering the balm of 
her great interest, the peace of her undivided 
devotion. 

" Dear girl," she whispered, " listen to 
this old woman, whose heart is wrung with 
grief for you — ^your Sandro — if all this tale 
is true, and mind you I won't say off-hand it 
isn't merely blackmail — ^your Sandro just 
took the best that offered at its own terms 
until he met you — ^you, Esther, are the best 
woman in the world — still believe, dearie, that 
he was the best man." 

Esther clasped her hand again and clung 
to her. " Thank you, my old dear," she whis- 
pered; "always and always, thank you for 
to-night." 
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" Good night, Esther," she said earnestly, 
kissing the Countess, who clung to her with 
an emotion she could not explain — a, pleasant 
emotion of returning to a safe place after 
strife. 

As Miss Gertrude climbed the carved stair- 
way, the only dramatic moment in a life-time 
of monochrome sparkled at hand — shutting 
out a vista of tea parties, congregationally 
clerical callers, and other people's trials with 
servants. Once in her bedroom she took a 
little picture of Count da Trofo into her 
hands, scanning it intently in the direct rays 
of the lamp. " Do not think,'' she said soberly, 
" that you will lose Esther. Some one has told 
her lies — behind your dead back." Miss Ger- 
trude did not belong to the age which scruti- 
nises its own diction. 

When she had put the picture in its place 
again she leaned far out of her window, under 
the ragged moon, to catch sight of the 
crosses on the hill of graves. 

** He wa3 the best man I ever knew," she 
murmured stubbornly. ** I — I can't see how 
di Foresti dare talk so much about him." She 
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searched her mind for some one word which 
would stand for her contempt for him and 
none came to her. Putting out her hand for the 
tiny Testament her own mother had given her 
on some dim day of long ago, she opened the 
book at St. Jude*s epistle, and laughed at the 
fitness of what she found there. 

" Well, if that isn't di Forest! to a ' T,' " 
she murmured ; " it's exactly what I believe 
he is." 

With a gold pencil. Count da Trofo's last 
gift to her — for, as with most dependants, all 
her treasures were gifts — she underlined this 
text : " Waves of the sea, foaming out their 
own shame, one of those wandering stars for 
whom is reserved the blackness of darkness 
for ever." 

She felt triumphantly that the Bible agreed 
with her about her acquaintance; and rein- 
forced by its concurrence, she was willing to 
back her judgment against the world. 

She woke very late the next morning to 

find herself- alone at the breakfast-tal)le. 

Madame Fabbri had gone to gather chestnuts 

with little Saiidro, arid the Coiintess was still 
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asleep. An envelope, small and unaddressed, 
was propped against the clock, the servants 
evidently setting it there to attract atten- 
tion; and, with her unquenchable curiosity, 
she left her coffee to examine it. Inquisi- 
tive manipulation set free the envelope's flap, 
which she regarded with the fine conviction 
that it had " opened of itself.'* Within was 
an Italian writing of English words. 

" My dear Lady," the letter ran, " when 
you are able to see a few stars in the night of 
your grief — ^that is, when your tears are dry- 
ing a little — let me, your husband's friend, 
come oftener to Trofotelli. And, as we talk of 
him, I can tell you of his life in its greatest 
phase perhaps, because when people are very 
happy — as he was with you — they are con- 
tent with being, rather than doing. 
" Devotedly, 

" Dl FORESTI." 

" I was not born yesterday," Miss Ger- 
trude proclaimed thoughtfully, tearing the 
note into tiny pieces. " Talk about the Count, 
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would you? " she whispered to her muffin. 
" YouVe talked enough about him." She 
was too agitated to open the Paris Herald. 
Like the rest of the world, a little history 
of her own lessened her interest in other 
people's. 

Through a long course of novels, she was 
enabled to observe di Foresti's manoeuvres 
with true intelligence, to realise that he was 
arranging an intercourse with Esther, hop- 
ing to turn it to his matrimonial advantage. 
A woman of the world would have hesitated 
to impute such horrid motives upon such 
slight indications; not so this dauntless 
devourer of romances. She, the old lady in- 
doors, without any previous ambition greater 
than to finish an afghan, or possess a fur 
coat at first hand, became rigidly deter- 
mined to exclude di Foresti from her nar- 
row life; where, hitherto, any stranger had 
been welcome for his novelty. Her best in- 
stinct, the protective faculty of a watch-dog, 
was alive in her, kindled by her loyalty and 
unswerving devotion to da Trofo. She had 
improved upon herself morally at one bound, 
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a rare spiritual process, and in completeness, 
as well as suddenness, had gained a vista of 
something to be done, which distinguishes 
few spinsters dwelling as " companions " in 
rich houses. 

Her mind was made up beyond any thought 
of swerving; she went quietly to the library 
and called little Sandro in from the chest- 
nuts, bidding him stand before her in the 
sunlight while she scanned him with the 
glance of a hawk. " Not a bit of it,'* she cried 
at the end of her scrutiny ; "be oif with you." 
Then she observed to her blotter that there 
was no da Trofo blood in that child, biting 
the end of a pen for some moments before 
she dipped it in the ink. 

" But I can't prove it," she added de- 
cidedly. 

She directed an envelope in her rigid hand- 
writing and wrote " Strictly Private " in the 
left-hand upper corner, completely forget- 
ting how a letter so marked would pique her 
own curiosity. Then she began to write the 
note itself, the picture of intense effort and 
whole-souled concentration. 
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" Dear Lady Raynoe," she wrote. " I am 
Countess da Trofo's companion and I have 
not much experience of Italian or any other 
social life. Circumstances have come to my 
observation which I wish to discuss with you, 
fully believing you to be the only living per- 
son who can fully inform me upon them. I 
beg you to treat this letter as confidential and 
not to judge my reasons for writing it ad- 
versely, until I have made them known to you. 
You might not guess what they really are. 

" Will you please hurry to Trofotelli as 
soon as possible? There is some misappre- 
hension and unhappiness here, caused by the 
representations of the Count di Foresti. I am, 
most respectfully, 

" Geeteude Jenks.** 

" I put in * fully ' twice," she said ; " but 
I'll let it go. I think the * Foreign Office ' is 
the address to send it; they'll forward it to 
Trieste." 

When Esther had breakfasted she sent 
Mary to say that she wanted to see Miss Ger- 
trude and Madame Fabbri in her room. Her 
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eyes were tired, as she herself was, and she 
lay full length on her lounge in a long black 
gown, like a blot in her gay and orderly bed- 
room. Smiling a strained nervous smile in 
greeting, she plunged to the point like any 
novice in affairs. The little boy's voice 
sounded merry and close at hand ; he was help- 
ing the gardeners rake the leaves on the ter- 
race. 

" It seems awfully formal," she said, " my 
calling a council in this way, but all the 
schools are opened, and we ought to think 
about sending Sandro to one of them. It is 
my great desire that he go to a school that 
is worthy of him — ^and — " She stopped 
abruptly; Madame Fabbri had stiffened and 
was displeased, opening her clasped hands 
and clasping them again, fighting percep- 
tibly against tears and a quivering lip. 

" You see," she said at last, with gentle- 
ness, but quite coldly ; " at least, Contessa, I 
hope you will see, that education ought not 
to be my problem at all, but it ought not to 
be yours, either. The boy has never had a 
moment's consideration from any one but 
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Count da Trofo, you, and me. Count di 
Foresti has always promised us that he would 
send Sandro to the best schools in Italy — 
always, always promised us. I have worn my- 
self thin preparing him to go. Since I have 
proved him ready, di Foresti has eluded the 
whole question. It is my pride that he should 
send him, even if I have to put pressure on 
him to bring it about " 

" Oh ! " Esther exclaimed ; " as you wish. 
But I can't understand your desire to have 
Count di Foresti educate him. Why drag him 
into it? Really, I think it concerns me quite 
as nearly as it does the Count, if I choose to 
attempt it.'* 

The little woman in black shook her head 
stubbornly. 

" Why ? '* she demanded with a slowly 
growing suUenness ; " he has promised, and I 
think he ought to keep his word. Do you 
think, Contessa, that he owes us no duty? '* 

" But don't you fear " — ^Esther's counter 
query came faintly — " that you put him in a 
false position when you keep him to that 
promise ? " 
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For a moment Sandra Fabbri was envel- 
oped in her own rage ; as it were a flame, and 
she consumed by it. " There is no question of 
false position in this matter/' she said from 
within the blaze, and in a voice of ice ; " the 
whole world knows everything as well as we 
do. Oh/' she cried, and her torture filled her 
voice now, " it is intolerable, but everybody 
knows, the very sun knows and shines less 
warmly on me " 

" It is intolerable," the Countess assented, 
and the deep red that had once flushed 
Madame Fabbri's face now flooded her own. 

Miss Gertrude scented danger. " Don't be- 
come hysterical, girls; reflections upon your 
own feelings won't educate Sandro," she ob- 
served with her new-born authority. " Appar- 
ently all we have to do now, if Madame Fab- 
bri allows us, is to choose a school or help 
her choose one, and leave her to see that San- 
dro gets to it." 

Esther looked up suddenly. She was grate- 
ful to Miss Gertrude for her intervention, 
although she disagreed with her. 

" If Madame Fabbri declines to accept 
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Sandro's schooling from me," she said ex- 
citedly, " I can't expect to have anything 
to do with choosing his school. The whole 
situation is incomprehensible. Why Ma- 
dame Fabbri should wish to put herself 
under obligations to Count di Foresti is 
unguessable " 

Any tinge of colour died out of the young 
Italian's face ; she was white with intense an- 
ger. " Listen," she cried loudly ; " it is all the 
other way. Count di Foresti is under obliga- 
tions to me, and he ought to feel it. Oh, how 
can you say, Contessa, that I could be under 
obligations to him? You, who know my story, 
can say that? " 

" No," Esther replied hastily ; " not if you 
contradict me, Madame Fabbri; but I know 
your history only in part, and I feel it would 
be better for you to accept things from a 
woman and your friend, than it would be to 
accept things from any man who might be 
called your lover — after — after what has 
passed " 

Sandra looked at her, as if she were some 
strange curio. " The Americans are so differ- 
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ent," she said ; " can you really feel I should 
not make di Foresti keep his promises? Life 
will become too charmingly easy for him, if 
no one makes him keep his promises." 

Esther did not answer. She watched San- 
dra's face convulsed with pain and aflame 
with rage. A savage pang of jealousy tore 
her, and in its horrid grip she could not 
realise that others suffered. 

She felt so often now as she used to feel 
long ago, when, intrusively but with an in- 
stinct she could not curb at once, she passed 
at dusk through streets of houses whose 
blinds were not yet drawn. She looked in on 
lives which had not invited her glances, al- 
though she gazed on them fascinated. 

" I think," she said at random, anxious to 
cover her emotion, " that my affection for 
Sandro should be all that is needed to sim- 
plify any question of money, for his whole life 
long. I admit that it may seem strange — con- 
sidering the circumstances — that I should be 
so devoted to him, but I am, and there's an 
end of it. Arrange it your own way, but I 
am disappointed. My hold on him is too 
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slight, once his education is taken out of my 
hands." Tears had gathered in Esther's eyes, 
those hated, ready tears of loss, and at sight 
of them tears also dimmed Sandra's. 

" Because you've been so lovely to us, I 
feel I ought to do as you say, but it wouldn't 
be right, Contessa ; it wouldn't be right," she 
said appealingly. " Don't ask me to forego 
di Foresti's money; he has promised and he 
can afford to keep his word." 

" Don't discuss it any further just now," 
Miss Gertrude advised ; " you will get too 
wrought up really to decide anything. Wait," 
she commanded ; " a night's sleep clarifies 
things like these." 

Madame Fabbri hesitated and then slipped 
to her knees at the side of Esther's lounge. 
" Contessa," she cried earnestly, " you know 
whose opinion I would value now above any 
other in the world. Do you think your hus- 
band would think I ought not to take di For- 
esti's money ? " She caught her black gown 
and crushed it against her shamed face. 
" Contessa, when he offers me money for the 
boy's education, it is for — oh, understand 
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me, believe me, it is only that, for nothing, 
nothing else." 

Esther was white, but not with anger ; she 
was able to feign thought in the rush of im- 
pressions which beset her. " You knew Count 
da Trofo so well that I think you should 
know for yourself how he would have felt," 
she said quietly. "Would he have had you 
take favours from di Foresti? " 

" It's not a favour he promised, it's a 
right." 

" Very well," Esther said wearily. " Miss 
Gertrude, will you ask what became of a 
note I left on the tea-tray last evening? " 

" I saw it on the dining-room mantel 
shelf," the old lady indoors answered easily. 

" Oh, very well ; it will keep." Esther closed 
her tired eyes, while Madame Fabbri made 
lace, and Miss Gertrude knitted in silence. 
Within each mind a different world was en- 
closed, but in the Countess's there was noth- 
ing but a great regret. She could despise her- 
self now that she had felt no anger, no noble 
rage, such as comes to strong saints, as the 
taint of life rises to their reluctant nostrils. 
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But with her congenital calm, through which 
no effort of hers, and no untoward circum- 
stances seemed able to break, came the hor- 
rible American capacity for self-criticism, 
and she dealt with herself roughly in that 
moment of censure. 

" I have no spirit," she declared. 

Miss Gertrude looked up and ran to her. 
The sad-eyed Italian slipped the pillows from 
under her head. As she lay there on her gay 
lounge, the world seemed to roll over her, in 
waves that she could not fight against, waves 
of that sea of trouble from which some ships 
" come in.'* The day of little Sandro's rescue 
returned to her mind, but it was she who 
drowned now; she was swamped in a bitter 
sea which beat against her in this silent, vivid 
chamber where she and the other Sandro had 
spoken only of good things. 

It was that which was killing her now, that 
so much brightness, that all the words of 
loyal love, with the fearless manner of real 
goodness, could come from a soul which had 
base things to hide. 

** I must be braver — ^Madame Fabbri has 
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more to bear than I," was a thought which 
struggled toward her from some kind source. 
When Miss Gertrude wet her lips with wine, 
the troubled sea rolled back. " But I have lit- 
tle Sandro," called her to gladness like a 
master's command. She cried out suddenly, 
" Don't tell me I fainted." 

" Not quite,'* both women declared un- 
truthfully. 
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IT seemed impossible to Esther that life 
could ever be dull again. She not only had 
the child to think of but his mother, a woman 
whom she could neither understand nor dis- 
trust. She had never heard of such a state 
of feeling before, her life had no precedent 
apparently; her problem had enveloped her 
alone, rising from the steaming caldron of 
those witches, the Fates, and brewed espe- 
cially for her peculiar torment. She turned 
from such speculation to regard herself with 
deep disgust that regret, rather than anger, 
came to her in contemplation of the wrong 
in her husband's past. 

As she waited for di Foresti on a lan- 
guid Sunday morning, with all her win- 
dows open to the hills, she spoke to the 
child, playing near by. He was poring 
over picture post cards she had bought all 
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over Italy as their motor fled from place to 
place. 

" When did you first know Count di For- 
esti? '* she asked the little boy suddenly. 

" I ? " he inquired, returning from Florence 
where he had been oh the flying carpet of his 
post card. " I? Oh, I knew him on the first 
day my mother cried, in Milan, when the doc- 
tor wanted money." 

At that moment a tiny automobile passed 
the window, and di Foresti descended from it 
dressed in deepest black. He asked for ver- 
mouth, and Ward brought it to him with 
raised eyebrows. 

" I dread our task, Contessa," he said sad- 
ly ; ** to realise that Sandro is gone is a 
fearful emotion." 

She agreed soberly and sent little Sandro 
away to Mary. 

" You still love the child, wonderful lady? " 
he asked suavely. 

" I adore him as I did his father," she re- 
plied firmly. 

" But what," di Foresti whispered again — 
and she hated him when he whispered — 
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" what do you say to the Puritan within 
you?" 

" I say to him what the Creator must 
sometimes say to Himself,'* she said coldly; 
" I say that the ways of either God or man 
are past finding out." » 

" You say the truth," he rejoined. 

She led the way abruptly and unflinching 
to Count da Trofo's study. 

It was a strange room, full of meaning to 
those who had known him; with its endless 
collections of birds' eggs, of postage-stamps, 
of cathedral pictures, and lastly of fencing 
foils. But there was a neatness about this col- 
lection truly Italian; no huddled confusion 
proclaimed the rich amateur; everything he 
had possessed was neatly ticketed and put in 
an appointed place. She led him to the col- 
lection of birds' eggs. " I shall keep these for 
the child," she said solemnly. 

" This is our task," she continued, opening 
the drawer of a chiifonier; "his papers are 
all here." She closed the door behind them, 
and almost before the sound of the latch had 
ceased upon their ears some one knocked on 
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the wide panel with quite a pleasing " rata- 
plan *' of cheerful knuckles. 

" May I come in ? " Miss Gertrude de- 
manded gaily. 

" You may," Esther replied absently. 

" Could you step into the hall a moment ? " 
the old lady whispered confidentially. "Oh, 
good morning, Count di Foresti. I have to 
consult the Countess for a few moments. 

"Esther," she said softly, outside in the 
hall and with the door in her hand, " if all 
this horrid thing is true you may find a lot 
of Madame Fabbri's letters that you'd rather 
read alone. Here's a sample of her handwrit- 
ing. I got her to copy this verse of Leo- 
pardi's for me." 

" Thank you." Esther kissed her with 
tears in her eyes. " Thank you again and 
again." 

Miss Gertrude was occupied with consum- 
ing rage against di Foresti. She vowed her- 
self unable to remain in the house if he came 
to it ; and, in her secret heart — the shrine of 
miscellaneous emotions — ^she determined to 
turn Madame Fabbri's mind against him, that 
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Esther might have her way and pay for the 
child's schooling. The Countess herself felt 
merely weak at the thought of any further 
struggles, her nerves no longer responding 
to her will. She usually lay still all day, striv- 
ing to learn knitting under Miss Gertrude's 
ever patient teaching, while Madame Fabbri 
found the piano a sympathetic companion, 
and the beauty of her playing swept through 
the house by day and night. The three women 
had arrived simultaneously at a full stop in 
life's message, but the Countess was conscious 
that she was about to turn the page. 

Esther felt the excitement this morning of 
breaking in on her own routine. The room 
was chilly, and stored with boxes of papers 
and more photographs; a safe, containing 
the old Contessa's jewels, was pushed against 
the wall, and a few portraits, awaiting the 
hand of the restorer, were ranged against the 
carven chairs upon which the originals had 
often sat discussing the complications of 
by-gone Italy. A Venetian writing-cabinet, 
with carven angels, had every drawer wide 
open, awaiting Esther's search. 
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" I don't know where to begin," she said 
weakly. 

" The desk, if I may advise," di Foresti an- 
swered. 

He was grave again, but bland as well. He 
had something of the sleek stealthiness of a 
cat, something of the visible control of a fe- 
line creature about to spring. And Esther 
was conscious of it, as the sun turned the 
corner of the old house and shot a beam into 
the mellow room wherein she hoped to find 
some blessed fact wherewith to reconstruct 
that past which she had found to be perfec- 
tion. That conscious air of self-importance 
which sometimes mars the best of us in ad- 
ministering the ajpPairs of the dead, sat ill 
on di Foresti now. He opened the inner cup- 
board of the writing cabinet, preparing Es- 
ther for possible skeletons with impressive 
formality. There was his ignoble excitement 
to contrast with her husband's preoccupied 
gravity in the despatch of kindred business 
at the old Contessa's death, and she was 
blinded with the sudden blazing vision of 
Sandro's stainless youth, never relinquished 
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here in age or its struggles, stretching splen- 
did and fleckless through the incessant cycles 
of eternity, his honest eyes turned to God and 
his hands outstretched to her in greeting. 
The vision faded at the sight of di Foresti, 
groping eagerly in the neatly tied parcels of 
letters with which the cabinet was filled. But 
she had been refreshed; the old outlook had 
blessed her for a moment as if some sacra- 
mental benefit had flamed for an instant in a 
doubting heart. 

Di Foresti looked disappointed. " In this 
little compartment are receipted bills alone," 
he observed quite sadly. 

Esther called Mary to kindle a fire in the 
brazier, deliberately burning paper after 
paper on the stone floor. Her mood had be- 
come one of revolt, and she longed to be free 
of her companion. She regretted from her 
soul that she had asked him to join her at 
this task. He became her leader from sheer 
force of his continental estimate of women. 
He looked at each document first and then — 
in most cases — she burned it. 

" I am tired," she said ; " I have done this 
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for two hours, and we must wait until an- 
other day to do more." 

He rose, with evident apprehension. " I am 
so sorry," he cried ; " I have driven you too 
hard. Forgive me, dearest Contessa." 

She held out her hand in firm intention. 
She had asserted herself and delighted in the 
fact; and, as he took her hand in his and 
paused for the invitation to luncheon she 
purposely withheld, he was baffled, hoping, 
perhaps, that he did not understand her. 

Miss Gertrude was knitting in the gloomy 
gallery, exactly outside the door. She be- 
stowed a lowering nod on the Count as he 
passed her for the stairway, and ran to 
Esther. 

" Well? " she inquired anxiously. 

" We found only receipted bills," Esther 
said. She leaned back in her chair laughing. 
" Only receipted bills," she said again. 

Miss Gertrude took up the verse of Leo- 
pardi and put it carefully in her pocket-book 
in case it should ever be wanted again. 

"Was the morning a success then?" she 
demanded fearfully. 
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"An utter success," Esther responded 
shortly. 

Madame Fabbri, in arriving at her hour of 
self-analysis, dissociated her mind from its 
memories that she might reinstate herself in 
her own self-respect. There were moments 
when — the piano dumb before her — the music 
in her nature was dumb too. She thought 
then of Esther and wondered what Esther 
thought of her. 

That she could not understand the Ameri- 
can was no surprise to her; she had always 
looked upon Anglo-Saxons as crazy people, 
save the remnant she regarded as inspired. 
She reverenced Esther's goodness with in- 
tense gratitude; although, to the Italian 
habit of sparing expense, an offer to give 
Sandro his schooling in the face of her hav- 
ing drawn a prize in the Primafatta Lottery 
was an incomprehensible nobility, whose mo- 
tive none might fathom. An Anglo-Saxon 
motive she named it, in wonder at the sudden 
goodness and generosity which beset her path 
where once was every sordid thing. Hot days 
in the Milan hotel recurred to her, as she 
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feasted her. eyes on the perfect tone of Es- 
ther's walls, burying her face in a lavender- 
scented cushion to expel the smell of cooking 
which pervaded even the memory of her work- 
ing past. She thought of her child's birth at 
Clusium, the bare, primitive house, an old 
woman's clattering feet on the stone stair- 
way, the one telegram from her child's father, 
without one word of joy. Her arm felt again 
the weight of little Sandro, lying with her 
in the great peasant bed. The strain of 
secrecy was lifted from her with his coming, 
and the maternity she dreaded dawned upon 
the wreck of her fortunes with a burst of 
comfort and cheer. Her bond was broken by 
a tiny liberator. In his possession she felt no 
need of other ties, and the sting of desertion 
was healed by the laying on of little hands 
that fell on hers with a touch of roses. " My 
youth will always be a black time, but his 
may be bright," had been the hope of her 
heart since that chill day in Clusium. 

She thought now of her father's only and 
cruel letter, and wondered if he had remem- 
bered it as he laying dying without her. How 
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cruel he had been to her, he who liad preached 
what she had practised : 

"Follow your heart, and fear not this 
world, nor that to come." 

Oh, the bitterness of preachers if taken at 
their word! The sting of her father's repu- 
diation fell again on her heart. 

She, pushed the cushion from her face to 
look again at the seven hills framed in the 
stonework of the French window. Di Foresti 
stood there, blocking her further vision, a 
discreet arrangement in the style of mod- 
ern-mannered painting — an arrangement in 
mauve and gray. He raised his hat, and — 
before he spoke — ^with a curious swift ihtui- 
tion which seemed to swoop to the fact as a 
hawk to its quarry — Sandra had divined that 
his visit was not for her or for her child. 

" Is Contessa da Trofo in the house or in 
the garden.'^ " he inquired. 

" She is in her room," Sandra answered ; 
** come in. She is ill and will not disturb us, 
and I have much to say to you; at least I 
have just now heard that she was tired." 

" Oh ! " He seated himself on the edge of a 
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fauteuil and turned a blank face toward her 
— «, purposely expressionless face which baf- 
fled her and made her tongue trip over the 
simplest phrase, while her heart beat in 
nameless apprehension. 

" It is about Sandro,'* she began ; and, as 
many a frightened woman has found before 
her, the voice, which she meant to make com- 
manding, took on the tone of one who asks 
a favour. 

" Sandro must be educated,'* she contin- 
ued. ** Contessa da Trofo offered to pay for it 
all, but Sandro is your son as well as mine, 
and the weight of his schooling must fall on 
your shoulders. Nothing else has," she added 
softly. 

Di Foresti advanced an infuriated hand in 
one murderous gesture of warning, while his 
voice was the merest whisper. 

"Be still, Sandra," he said; "all walls 
eavesdrop, and here, in this house, this thing 
is not known. Would you brand yourself and 
your child here of all places, where at last 
you have found a friend.? " 

Sandra's pale face showed livid as a bit- 
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ter little smile crossed it, as if a lamenting 
sun-ray shone in the wake of a destructive 
storm. " Hush," she commanded now, in a 
tone of contempt that was without effort. 
" Don't let your poor, weak heart believe the 
silly lies your mind invents for it. The whole 
world knows, every one who ever heard 
of your name knows, that your name should 
be mine, and that you promised me and 
Sandro da Trofo that it should be so.'* 

She sat upright and stared at him, as 
though she gazed in fascination at his stark 
iniquity. " Everybody knows," she cried, 
" that you broke your word to me and to him 
— but you shall not fail our child." 

" Sandra," he said imploringly, in a half- 
soothing, wholly aggrieved voice, " why make 
scenes? Surely we have had enough scenes in 
our two lives to make a picture-book for old 
age. Scenes, scenes, scenes! I cannot stand 
many more. You are stormy, Sandra, and 
your storming has estranged me." 

Sandra smiled the same bitter little smile 
and was silent ; di Foresti talked on. " Why 
should I take this step? " he inquired softly, 
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"except for Sandro?" He abandoned the fau- 
teuil and pushed a stool persuasively toward 
her. His manner in coming closer to her 
would have seemed affectionate to any one who 
knew him less thoroughly than she, who un- 
derstood perfectly that he simply did not 
wish to be overheard. 

But presently his words seemed to her full 
of a most important meaning. Her face grew 
brighter slowly. " At last? " she asked. 

Something in her tone checked his glib- 
ness, his explanatory faculty. It was as if 
she had said " Thank God," and the content 
that shone in her eyes wounded his vanity, 
for he believed he had been explicit and that 
she understood. He kept on in his quietest 
voice, only sinking into its impressive depths 
occasionally and as a peacock spreads its tail, 
because he delighted in it. " Yes," he said ; 
" Sandro is my first thought in this — ^which 
I see reconciles you to it. Marriage to a man 
of my nature and at my time of life is more 
of a shackle than a felicity, but your attitude 
makes it easier for us, and a great friendship 
already exists. You and Esther will be like 
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sisters. But it is most important she should 
never know the story. The only person to tell 
her is Gemma Raynor, and I do not mean to 
let them meet." 

She looked at him with a disapprobation 
which made him wince. " I could never wish 
to marry you and not have Gremma Raynor 
with us often. Her husband would let her 
come to us if I — ^were your wife. You know, 
except Alessandro da Trofo — I never had 
such a friend as Gemma." 

An unaffectedly dazed look crossed di 
Foresti's face, a real expression which ap- 
peared involuntarily upon a countenance 
whose aspect was more often prearranged. 
Presently he assumed a look of fraternal sym- 
pathy, and replied in the voice of a family 
physician, " That would be quite right, dear 
Sister Sandra, but as it is, I think, I — ^I'm 
not sure of it yet, of course — ^that Esther da 
Trofo is to be my wife — ^all in good time, you 
understand " 

He looked unwillingly — at a face of stone. 
" I thought," Sandra said slowly, " that at 
last — ^at last you were going to marry me.'* 
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She had risen, but she sank to the sofa 
again, looking at him as a child looks from 
the window at a rainy holiday. Her heart was 
gripped in a vice of agony ; he thought only 
of the incredible simplicity of Italian woman- 
hood. No word of pleading came to her; she 
thought aloud, realising that she could 
change nothing. 

" And you say the Contessa doesn't know," 
she exclaimed. "Why, Contessa da Trofo 
knows everything. So do I, now. She hoped 
to buy me and you with me. She — oh — ^no one 
but you could have taught her this. I see now 
how it all happened. Ah, but you were quick 
about it! You arranged it before — before 
Sandro da Trofo had a permanent grave- 
stone. These Americans are executive. Go 
away now. Wait for her outside. I can wish 
her no worse lot than to spend her life with 
you. You could be a blessing to no woman 
but me, and she will find that out presently. 
Go.'* She halted him at the door. " If you see 
little Sandro, do not speak with or touch 
him.** She sat quietly on, finding within her ' 
mind a diseased calm, that heavy, murky 
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quiet which precedes cyclones. She was sure 
of one thing — that Esther had tried to stop 
any outcry she might make, by offering the 
child his schooling. Then she realised another 
thing: di Foresti would deny it to him, if 
she as much as whispered " traitor." " Some 
one must tell the truth sometimes," she said 
aloud. " But if I tell it," she added in a bit- 
ter, suppressed little voice, the voice which 
matched her smile, " God will probably find 
me gauche." She laughed aloud in the sun- 
shine, and sat quietly on with a smile on her 
lips, reviewing her estimate of Esther's con- 
duct. She saw it plainly, now, she told herself 
exultingly. It was quite as if Esther had said 
to her in her grave voice with the outrageous 
emphasis of the Philadelphian barbarian, 
" Come, let me be your friend, and you will 
realise that only good can come to you if di 
Foresti is my husband." She said it all to her- 
self, whispering in the sunlight ; she looked at 
the comforts about her, she looked at the 
beauty, and then she whispered again, laugh- 
ing sometimes to find herself so great a dupe 
when she had thought herself befriended. She 
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shook and trembled and the high heel of her 
slipper on the floor sounded like a castanet. 

Finally she moved to the door, like a quiet 
servant, finding herself at the entrance of 
Esther's room — ^without halt or hurry. Her 
knock was an echo of her heart-beats, per- 
turbed and fluttering. Esther's answering 
" Come in " had the sharp note of alarm in it. 
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BUT when she raised her eyes to the open 
door, Sandra stood quiet, composed, and 
unhesitating, still within her mood of pre- 
cyclonic calm. She could not speak. All the 
exuberance of Italian vituperation had gone 
from her, as she bowed stiffly and moved 
toward the big table to finger the flowers 
there; as idle as an idle child. Rage was 
crouching within her, gathering its strength 
to spring. When Esther held out her hand 
she ignored it, feeling that her eyes would 
scorch what they dwelt on, her hand wither 
what it touched, be it never so lightly. 

Little Sandro was tracing a figure of some 
dancer at a table at one of the windows ; he 
smiled at his mother, the impersonal smile of 
childish absorption. He rose presently from 
his chair and showed her a paper with his 
tracing of Esther's profile on it; the photo- 
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graph from which he had copied it was lying 
on the table near the roses. 

" See," he said, " I can have you at one 
side of my bed and the Contessa at the other, 
with the Queen of Heaven between you. 
Every way I look I shall see a mother.'* 
Madame Fabbri turned on him furiously. 

He retreated before her hand wildly raised 
against him and then from the depth of his 
fearlessness broke into laughter. He kissed 
her happily, kissed Esther lightly on the 
forehead, and left the room, the door shutting 
behind him. He opened it again. " Let us 
play together, mother," he said. " I go now 
with the post and come with it later." His 
footsteps sounded in retreat as he rushed 
down the long hall. 

The Countess herself was profoundly pre- 
occupied. Lying full length on her lounge, 
she seemed again like a blot of ink against the 
clear colour of her room. Her every nerve was 
centred on the pages she turned, pages of her 
husband's poetic commentary on Dante, on 
his faith, and its achievement in poetic vent. 
Sandra's knock had startled her, but the im- 
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mobility of her tense face had reassured her 
again. If any definite thought of Madame 
Fabbri's appearance remained in her mind at 
all, it was that her eyes looked dully out of 
a face so set as to suggest stupidity. £sther 
had found her husband's commentary locked 
in a writing case which had been thrown care- 
lessly into a chest in an unused room. It cried 
aloud to her, even as she first fluttered its 
leaves, as a monument of unstained youth, an 
earnest of perfect manhood. The phrase 
Lady Raynor had quoted in her letter was 
appropriate to these thoughts of Sandro's. 
" Youth's sweet-scented manuscript " was 
what the Countess called it now, comparing 
it with a thousand books which had been a 
part of other lives in their spring-time, books 
of adventure, psychology, or those which 
ramble into the diseased precinct of irregular 
lives thinly clad in sociological shibboleth. 
She could hear the beat of angels' wings in 
the march of its rhythmic progress, and 
could see the shadow of his hand on the white 
pages as he detailed the fervent purity of a 
life attuned to the highest, most impersonal 
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philosophies. The spirit of the man wrapped 
her about with what she now believed to be 
illusions, but she felt her old concept of her 
husband ennobled her in its return. 

'* I am a better woman when I believe only 
the best," she whispered. " I don't see how 
I can believe it, but belief is habit, perhaps, 
and I believed for so long a time." 

At this moment, as Sandra stood so near, 
it seemed to the Countess as if she might con- 
front her with what belonged only to San- 
dro's wife, were she to read from the papers 
open before them both. No one in this little 
musician's position toward him could have 
seen, Esther argued, that part of his nature 
which had mellowed in the light of another 
world, shaded from the lesser and cross lights 
of religious controversy by the aloofness his 
hereditary and convinced Catholicity had 
brought him. He had always been like a man 
on an island who could never get away, but 
who was surrounded by so many delights that 
his stay there could not irk him. And he had 
been this in Esther's mind until she had met 
di Foresti and heard his praises of the man 
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wlio was gone, praises which poisoned the 
past she had hallowed. She wrenched her 
mind away from the old estimate and the 
new. 

" Listen to this, Madame Fabbri," she said 
quietly. Turning to the page she wanted with 
an awkward ruffling of the other leaves, she 
explained the nature and authorship of San- 
dro's book in her clear voice, and in the 
soft Italian which was never freed from her 
peculiarly Philadelphian vowels, or Philadel- 
phia's excessive emphasis. 

" ' For a man,' " she began, " * to arrive 
in hell or to achieve heaven, is not the whole 
of his destiny. He leaves behind him in the 
world more than the gold and silver which 
cannot be taken with him; for he leaves be- 
sides the stones of truth wherewith are build- 
ed lasting temples to God, or a web of lies 
wherein naught is netted but the souls of 
those who shall follow on in the broad road 
to destruction.' 

" That is Count da Trofo's rendering of 
Dante," Esther explained; "now, here's his 
comment on Dante's text : * Oh, ye who suffer 
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pains of hell, be your worst torment that you 
have left a legacy of this same life to the 
world you thought to have quitted. And 
you in heaven (abiding under the brooding 
peace of protecting wings), be your best 
glory the assurance that the good you left 
behind begets good, as your son's sons their 
children.' That's quite the manner of the 
Middle Ages, isn't it.? " The Countess's 
tone was gratified and admiring as she 
repeated : " Quite the manner of the mys- 
tics." 

The silence which met her commendation 
compelled her direct glance at Sandra, who 
was busied in closing the door. She turned 
the latch with a cautious hand to avoid a 
loud sound, and took up her old place by 
the table. 

" That means," Esther continued thought- 
fully, " that every life has a postscript writ- 
ten on the souls of the surviving." 

The roses lay in their wicker trays, the 
rose-bowls marshalled neatly in a long row 
behind them, and gleaming among their yel- 
low fragrance was a great knife the garden- 
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ers used, like the knives of the flower-sellers 
on the Spanish Steps. 

Sandra raised it, keen and pliant, and 
spoke in her turn, caressing it with ten- 
derness. 

" See," she said, " this is the last friend of 

J: the desperate. It is my friend — ^just as your 

husband was; but he taught redemption — it 

teaches revenge. You scheme your schemes, 

and you poison this life or that, and then 

5( you pray or read some chatter of hell or 

!?i heaven — ^and then you forget." She stepped 

forward suddenly. 

"What is the matter, Madame Fabbri?" 
Esther whispered. She had conquered her de- 
sire to call for help, fearing the servants' 
comments on the situation afterward. ** Put 
that knife where you found it," she went 
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[\ on. "You make me very nervous." The 

Italian came on slowly, speaking as she 
came. 

** How weak you are ! " she exclaimed. ** To 

be nervous is as much sensation as this world 

will afford you. Try the next world," she 

screamed. " See if there you can sit smiling 
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while you take from one poor woman her last 
chance. You have robbed me of a child 
who made all my sorrow glorious, and 
now you would rob him of his right to say 
* Father.' " 

Esther honestly longed for death. The 
shining rose-knife above her head was a lure 
to her, a pass to regions wherein her meeting 
with her husband was a possibility. But the 
idea of a murder at Trofotelli revolted her. 
That • an Italian, one of Sandro's revered 
Italians, should so violate his ideal of the na- 
tional type, would cloud for him the gladdest 
Paradise of God. She was thinking with his 
mind, and valuing abstractions as he had 
valued them. Sandra became her first consid- 
eration vicariously, because she would have 
been his. In the flash of the knife above her, 
a reflex of Sandro's arguments stirred in her 
mind, and she considered that scandals rarely 
cure the evils which cause them, and that to 
publish a sin is to invite imitators. She struck 
out fiercely as Sandra closed on her. The knife 
fell with veering aim, cutting a long gash 
lengthwise in her left arm. Horror was alive 
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in her, rousing her old strength ; she pinned 
Sandra to the side of the lounge, watching 
the colour fade from her face with increasing 
gratitude. 

"Are you mad?" she demanded. "Don't 
kill me. What liave I done to you.*^ Be still." 
For Sandra struggled under the pain of 
Esther's grip. " Do you want every one to 
come in here and see you trying to mur- 
der me? " 

The two women looked long at one another 
with no greater distance than a foot's length 
between them. Madame Fabbri's gaze fell un- 
der the Countess's calmer glance and she 
whimpered " I don't care," as a tired child who 
has lost its point whimpers it, worn out with 
its own naughtiness. Then, for a moment, 
they shook together like two aspens, and 
when Esther renewed her effort to keep her 
prisoner pinioned to the couch it slipped over 
the floor with an operatic shriek. 

She laughed, and could not stop, although 

her forehead was wet with effort and a sick 

weakness beset her, brought by realisation of 

past but deadly peril. She was suddenly dizzy 
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as a mountain climber who looks back into an 
abyss. 

" I have failed to kill you," Sandra said 
weakly, "but I curse you. You will marry 
di Foresti and I shall wander through all 
the ages — disowned; with no home but the 
Church, and no love but what is kindled by 
some saint's pity." 

Esther was stung to speech. " I know now 
that you are insane," she answered, her voice 
sounding to her like a trumpet blown in her 
very ears. " I wouldn't marry again for all 
the good this world can offer — I — oh, look at 
this lounge." 

A little stream of blood, fleet and decora- 
tive, tracked the gaiety of her sofa. 

" You are dying," Sandra declared calmly. 
" I did it, but I was wrong. O Contessa ! 
perhaps I was wrong." 

"Wrong?" The Countess smiled and re- 
garded her heavily. " You are wrong from 
the core of your heart out. Why should you 
come to me now when I have almost forgiven 
my husband, when I could tolerate you for 
the child's sake — and kill me because I can 
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forgive? Why should you? What sense is 
there in asking me not to marry a man I 
wouldn't think of? Why should you? I have 
yours and Sandro's child to think of. I must 
see that little Sandro grows up as a part 
of his father's house, the house you and 
Sandro Trofotelli cut him off from by your 
sin. I must restore something of it to him. 
I am an alien, as far from your hearts as 
if I had never crossed the seas. Take your 
last triumph — ^hug it close to you — my heart 
is buried in the grave you have defiled for 
me, every memory of my marriage is poi- 
soned for me, and yet, O dreary faculty! I 
can remember and remember, what I most 
want to forget." 

The Italian looked at her as if she were 
scanning an important message written in a 
foreign language she could not read. She 
drew nearer, utterly impressed with the con- 
fusion of her mind, noting her own tangle 
of ideas without the slightest effort to bring 
them to order. 

" You didn't really think, Contessa, that 
Count da Trofo ever did more than stoop 
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from his place in life to lift me out of the 
mire? Contessa." She knelt beside her and 
turned her eyes until they met Esther's, can- 
did and unflinching as her own. " Contessa, 
Count da Trofo only knew me because I had 
sinned against his world ; because pity for his 
friend, di Foresti, and for me, urged him to 
help me. He brought me Lady Raynor at a 
time when no woman in my own life would 
speak to me. O Contessa, di Foresti is my 
boy's father, but I am as far away from him 
as if I had never been. I thought he had 
found the life I longed to give him — ^with you. 
I saw the child and him fading from me. O 
Death, you are a little thing! the cleanest 
separation in the world is Death. Take back 
from your own faithlessness the shining 
whiteness of your husband's life. I never took 
it from you ; it was your own mistake. I be- 
lieve you — ^I cannot doubt you — ^you have 
been a saint to me, even as he was — ^but 
oh, I see his youth rising like a sun on 
the horizon of heaven, bright even among 
the saints, a blaze of righteousness for 
ever." 
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Esther lowered her dulled eyes. ** I am 
happy again,'* she said quietly. ** It is a fore- 
taste of the Resurrection, all this, dear 
Madame Fabbri. I feel ill, I cannot talk now, 
but you have made me happy." 

Sandra clutched the widening gash in 
Esther's arm, shrieking with a terror 
which demoralised them both. The Countess 
crouched and shivered, letting her arm bleed 
on, although she saw wavy outlines in the 
familiar room, and the white curtains were 
swaying through the windows like draped 
regiments of ghosts. 

Miss Gertrude flung the door open and 
stood observant on its threshold. 

" Good gracious," she said, " how perfect- 
ly awful! Lady Ray nor is here." 

Opening the window, she screamed to Lady 
Raynor's chauffeur to go to the village and 
fetch Dr. Fecchi. Esther opened her eyes, 
as she lay spent and still on the sofa, and 
Sandra crouched, limp and sobbing, on the 
floor. 

Lady Raynor appeared in the room, as 
silent and swift as a magician's creature. 
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" Attempted suicide," Miss Gertrude whis- 
pered, trembling. 

Madame Fabbri looked up fearfully. 
" Gemma,'* she cried, " come with me.'* 

Rising, she swept Lady Rayhor from the 
room. 
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SILENCE fell on the Countess and her 
companion, left to face each other 
in the perfect trust the last weeks had 
brought to their long association — a benefi- 
cent silence such as dwells in churches. Es- 
ther fashioned a tourniquet from the fichu 
of her gown and tightened it with the handle 
of the flower-knife. She felt happy, for some- 
where in the din and whirr of worlds, and 
from the disintegrating ages falling into the 
dust-heap she called the present, a voice was 
proclaiming Sandro da Trofo's return. Not 
corporeally, as the sickened, patient creature 
who had crept toward death as a child creeps 
under the shelter of his mother's mantle ; but 
the Soul of him, risen above doubts, un- 
stained, of a passionate, unchallenged god- 
liness, and a pity for man akin to the pity 
of the Father of Nations and God of all 
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Mercy. Her loyalty fastened on the old 
ideals ; and, as a drop of water is the desert's 
jewel, so she found Madame Fabbri's saying 
that di Foresti was the little boy's father, a 
shining gem in what looked to be a wreck of 
lives. The gash in her arm let out the evil 
humours of her mind ; she smiled at the con- 
ceit, believing it as reasonable as many ama- 
teur medical theories. What Madame Fab- 
bri had said gave on Paradise, but what she 
had cost herself with the thoughts she had 
trained to grow on circumstances, seemed 
now like the ills received from trellised poison 
ivy. Thus, as the old lady indoors looked 
down on her blanched cheek and hollowed 
eyes, she saw the beauty of gladness spread 
itself over the appearance of frailness that 
pained her now whenever she looked at Es- 
ther. She thought of the ruined marbles 
in the gardens of Roman palaces, man- 
tled with a growth of shining leaves, and 
tears reddened her eyes and swept her 
cheeks in a scalding stream as she grasped 
a likeness between the Countess and the 
nameless relic of some sculptor of old time. 
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Her face, too, was a mild, marble counte- 
nance, always expressive and always without 
speech. 

"Dear child, what was it?*' Miss Ger- 
trude's hand clasped hers hotly. 

" An accident, and my fault." Esther 
could not speak at length; she could not in- 
terrupt her own thoughts for any but the 
briefest answers. " It was only my fault," she 
said again. 

A determined knocking sounded at her 
door before Lady Ray nor opened it gently 
and came quietly up to the lounge. There was 
a directness about her, a look of practical 
capability, which put the whole strained scene 
into a less straining key. 

" Madame Fabbri wishes me to ask you," 
she said rather bluntly, " if you are wanting 
her to give herself up to the police." 

The Countess shook her head feebly and 
laughed. " Never," she answered. " Tell her 
I understand." 

Lady Raynor stooped and kissed her pas- 
sionately. " Thank you," she whispered again 
and again. " I shall tell her she is free. I 
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cannot understand, but she is free. O Esther, 
thank you '* 

Dr. Fecchi ran into the room unaccom- 
panied. He threw up his hands in horror, ex- 
tended them prayerfully, seized Miss Ger- 
trude's in sympathy, and opened a pig-skin 
bag. 

" That's it, Fecchi," Lady Raynor said en- 
couragingly ; " get at it at once." She slipped 
from the room with a smile of unspeakable 
relief on her face while Miss Gertrude suf- 
fered dumbly, the bow in her hair at half- 
mast; agitated and inarticulate, her eyes 
drank in ev§ry detail of Esther's distress. 

The Countess herself had turned with a 
shiver from Fecchi's array of needles and im- 
plements unnamed save in the healing pro- 
fession. She grasped her old friend's hand 
fast and looked at her lovingly before she 
covered her eyes and winced as the skilled 
Italian bent to her with his subtle old face 
alight with sympathy and interest, pinching 
the red gap together and making no indis- 
creet inquiries. It is a fitting training for the 
discretion of doctors, to serve for genera- 
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tions in the houses of Italian nobles. Esther 
blessed him for his silence as she had in San- 
dro's lifetime for his skill. She was afloat and 
rudderless on a sea of turbulent fancies, into 
which various promontories of fact pro- 
truded themselves, shrieking their statements 
as a bell-buoy proclaims the chart in a mov- 
ing waste of waters, far from the homes of 
men. 

She suffered alternate glare and darkness, 
and from one of those headlands of the actual 
Dr. Fecchi seemed calling, " She has lost a 
great deal of blood." 

She felt his presence to be an intrusion, 
but sailed on with some vague realisation of 
happy companionship, not unlike her daily 
realisation of Sandro's nearness in the days 
of their life together. Now and again pain 
pricked her and she responded to its rousing 
quality gladly; for, at those moments of 
sharp suffering as Dr. Fecchi set his stitches, 
she came face to face with what had made 
her glad, in remembering that Madame Fab- 
bri had said that little Sandro was diForesti*s 
son. She stood with her again on the hill of 
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graves, while a sorcerer's mist of misappre- 
hension and misgiving beset her, seeming at 
one breath a trick and at the next a triumph. 
The story of Madame Fabbri's calamity was 
a mere guilty avowal, but Esther had not 
cast her out — ^because she said she had not 
been loved. As a crown for her mercy she had 
learned to-day that the child was no obliga- 
tion of hers or her husband's. Madame Fab- 
bri's sobs sounded again in her ears until 
they changed to the noise of the moving 
miles of sea, a wide expanse of blue cruelty, 
the shifting of its waters soft as a false kiss. 
She coveted the peace of full knowledge, she 
felt the cruel grip of shame as she reahsed 
that she had not known him, had not even 
asked what people stood for good or ill in a 
past he summed up for her in two inconclu- 
sive words : " Youth and Rome.*' 

She fell through depths of foamless waves, 
caught at sometimes by Fecchi's quiet yoice, 
or by intrusive, sudden pains in the arm 
which had been stabbed. Once she caught 
sight of Miss Gertrude, as a man overboard 
might see for an instant one who had been a 
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fellow-passenger on the ship from which he 
fell. She leaned back to find comfort, and the 
big seas sang past her with the voices of her 
friends. She could rest, and presently every- 
thing was lost to her and she slept. 

The hours stood still for her then. Dr. 
Fecchi's nurse arrived from Milan, sitting up- 
right by the bed in white linen, like a statue ; 
her stem face under its stiff coif, absorbed in 
watching Esther*s, like an alert but un- 
compromising recording angel. Fecchi only 
moved to put his fingers on the Countess's 
pulse. Swifts circled and swooped outside the 
windows with true Italian clamour. 

Miss Gertrude sat afar off, hating this day 
above any other of her life. She had known 
tragedy before this, but mystery was here as 
well now. When she had felt so near to Es- 
ther, Lady Raynor had severed them with a 
whisper, a light step, and a jesting manner. 
To joke while Esther hovered among the 
worlds, while Fecchi the voluble was as dumb 
as anxiety forced him to be, seemed to strike 
at the Countess's dignity. Miss Gertrude felt 
that her suffering was mocked, that Lady 
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Raynor and iVIadamc Fabbri had left her to 
lier fate. Only the little boy walked to and 
fro beneath the windows and looked up at 
the old lady indoors with frightened inquiry 
in a face pale beneath the sunburn. Could she 
have seen the entire household gathered in 
the chapel frantic in supplication, unceasing 
in fervent grief, or ha4 she known that when 
Dr. Fecchi left Esther's room it was to glide 
down the stairs and report her condition — 
she would have felt happier. 

The day faded, sounds of night began to 
be heard before the real darkness had begun. 
The Paris express thundered over the last 
viaduct before Milan station, and one could 
hear its shriek as it whistled for fair way be- 
fore the great curve. The shadows of gaunt 
poplars lay at full length on the terrace, 
waiting to merge themselves in total black- 
ness. The door opened and Lady Raynor and 
Madame Fabbri stole to her bedside, praying 
there unaffectedly under Miss Gertrude's ob- 
serving eye ; the Italian, with streaming eyes 
and quivering mouth, kissed the edge of the 
counterpane. The Countess stirred, and 
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Fecchi banished them with a warning fore- 
finger. They retreated to the sofa, clasping 
Miss Grertrude in their arms and kissing her 
with the fervour in which her lonely soul de- 
lighted. The veil of estrangement lifted and 
showed her the force of love within, before 
they left the room again as quietly as placid 
thoughts leave the mind. 

The night wore on, and hour after hour 
found Miss Gertrude where the sunset left 
her, but vaguely comforted by the two 
women's affectionate good night. Dr. Fec- 
chi's night-lamp flung a golden banner on 
the ceiling when he lighted it, and from time 
to time Esther's clock chimed discreetly. 
Two gardeners, kept at hand in case of a 
midnight errand, chatted persistently on a 
stone bench on the terrace; she had a vision 
of their tongues wagging incessantly and in- 
conclusively to and fro, like two pendulums. 
Sometimes a priest from the orphanage 
jarred the silence with his heavy tread on 
the gravelled walk, or a goods train rumbled 
out of Milan. Miss Gertrude had no thought 
of sleep ; she helped the nurse make coffee and 
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give the Countess soup and strychnine. She 
knew by glancing at her that she was much 
better, and then she took her cup to the bal- 
cony and poured cognac in it, and drank the 
Countesses health and an end of all mysteries, 
sitting in dense darkness, unlighted except 
by feeble stars and terrace lamps. The jas- 
mine breathed on her from the open door of 
a glass house to her left, and she realised 
what this Italy must have been to Esther and 
Alessandro in the days when they had each 
other. Her mind was occupied, just as the 
minds of most single women are occupied, 
with a dream of perfect human affection ; the 
sweetness of the jasmine scent, the purple 
darkness of cypresses in the bluish-black of 
the shrubberies, all spoke to her as they had 
never spoken before. She wondered what acci- 
dent had befallen the Countess in the room she 
had just left, but was singularly content not 
to know, for over-curiosity slumbered in her. 
Dawn was busy in the eastern horizon ; she 
could see it shining lividly between two hills. 
She finished the coffee and brandy, and delib- 
erately set herself to enjoy the Uquor's in- 
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vigorating march through her veins. One of 
the gardeners slept, but the other still chat- 
tered with goodwill and persistency. A long 
finger of light cleared the night from the 
colours of the roses, so that she could find 
them here and there on their trellises, dully 
pink and faintly golden. Above her, brilliant 
clouds gathered, like a congress of banners, 
fiercely purple and tenderly rose-coloured; 
the wind burst from an ambush and sang 
chromatics round the house comer. The 
golden light became everything ; it was a won- 
der hour and Miss Gertrude brought her en- 
franchised soul to its appreciation, watching 
the sun flatter the very tool-house until it 
seemed a romantic structure with much more 
to it than a door, a window, and a scant 
mantle of creeper. Something made her turn 
and look into the room. Esther's eyes were 
open, and Lady Ray nor was coming softly 
in at the door. Miss Gertrude came through 
the window with equal gentleness, but hesi- 
tated to come near the bed. 

" Come here, too. Miss Gertrude," Esther 
commanded ; " I must talk." 
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" Fecchi says we may, for ten minutes, 
when we've had our coffee." 

The nurse was making it and it smelled 
strangely sweet in the perfect morning. 
"Did you rest at all?" Lady Raynor in- 
quired generally. The three women all vowed 
that they had rested. When the nurse 
brought them their coffee, they drank it in 
silence. 

" How far can Madame Fabbri be trust- 
ed?" Esther inquired faintly. 

" Until death," Lady Raynor responded, in 
a very usual tone. 

" She had told me,*' Esther began with a 
nervous clearing of her throat, " that little 
Sandro's father is di Foresti." 

" Of course he is," Gemma said quietly. " I 
never heard any one throw doubt on that 
question but di Foresti himself." 

" I was the dupe of my own fears," Esther 
observed happily ; ** and I have never known 
Sandro's part in all this story. Every one re- 
fers to him lavishly, but no one defines his 
position." 

" I am surprised di Foresti hasn't," Lady 
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Rajmor whispered close to Esther's ear. Their 
eyes met and a world of wordless knowledge 
was communicated by the long glance they 
interchanged. 

" He has, but I hope with all my soul he 
lies. O Lady Raynor, if you knew what it 
would be to me if only he lied ! What he said 
has killed me. I have worn it next me as a 
flagellant would wear his hair shirt over his 
stripes. 

" I have said, * Patience, I am a Quaker, 
my heritage is peace, to bear all things, to 
make the gentleness of goodness as apparent 
and universal as sunlight.' I. have said, 
* There is a postscript to Sandro's life, and 
that postscript is " Trust." That is my duty, 
that is part of my faith. He can make no de- 
fence, his words are spoken, and among them 
there was no word of this.' Then I have said 
in other moods, ' I am a shrewd American, I 
am alone, I must have some one to love or 
grow unlovely, I must pretend for the sake 
of my own pride that I was his real wife, 
that I was the one rose in the garden of his 
life and that no one could know the whole of 
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his life but me.' But always di Forcsti's voice, 
di Foresti's words, which had emptied my life, 
echoed in an empty heart. I tried not to be 
dramatic about it. Sandro was no saint if 
he took this poor Fabbri woman and made 
her his child's mother, and threw her back 
again into the sea of life, as a fisherman 
throws a dying fish of some variety he doesn't 
fancy. And di Foresti, willing to tell me that 
Sandro did this, still called him great and 
saintly. In the provincial piety of my Quaker 
childhood, he would be thought crazy to 
praise a man who had done such thing's. Do 
you realise that Sandro da Trofo has left his 
son without a penny, his little helpless son, 
and that his son's mother was a vegetable 
cook — do you realise that ? " 

" No." Lady Raynor looked at her furi- 
ously. " No one ever believed such a thing of 
Sandro except two friends of di Foresti. Con- 
tessa, I need to talk with you; we are all at 
sea, the stormiest sea that ever was crossed 
by feminine navigators." 

The chapel bell vibrated gently; the mass 
was being said. 
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" You see," Lady Raynor continued, cross- 
ing herself with a rapid hand, " Sandro gave 
Ernesto di Foresti money on the understand- 
ing that he was to marry Sandra. Once he 
got the money he never asked Sandra again ; 
lie turned his back on marriage and set him- 
self warmly to business; but Sandro never 
spoke to him. He never spoke to him again ; 
it was all finished, all done. But the woman 
starved and yet, although Sandra is con- 
vinced of the truth, she won't speak of it. 
Her life is a fearful thing; it has been emp- 
tied of every good but the little boy. If I 
only had the money I could make things 
right for her — ^but I have so little — only I 
always feel that di Foresti could be brought 
to do his duty by shrewd bargaining. Oh, 
how I wish he would! She knows how weak 
and false he is, but she loves him, and so did 
Sandro." 

" Money is easily come by," Esther said, 
smiling. " Let us arrange how much. It was 
good of you to hurry here, dear Lady Ray- 
nor ; it has done away with the last awful 
doubt." 
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" IMadame Fabbri must never know about 
the money," Miss Gertrude said warningly. 

" She shall never know," Esther declared 
positively. 

Little Sandro came in to kiss his Countess 
good morning. She held liis hands and looked 
into his face as one a-thirst. " O Sandro ! " 
she said, " you are still mine — mine and your 
mother's." 

She spoke in English, and Miss Gertrude 
shot her a glance of reproof, the first glance 
of unveiled indignation in all their lifetime. 
" If you had only taken a little iron when I 
asked you to," she said, " you would have 
escaped a world of tiresome fancies." 

Esther laughed as happily as a child. Be- 
fore her inward eye stretched the unstained 
fulfilment of da Trofo's manhood ; sinless and 
unsorrowing he waited for her in splendid 
singleness, away in the eternal morning of 
God's presence where no sighs are, or any 
s'ounds of weeping. The men and women who 
had clouded her image of him dropped from 
her memory, fading to the dimness of lesser 
beings than he, until his earnest nature and 
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its great Inspiration of Christian Italy 
shone before her as a star, as a great Ught 
within his present dwelling. 

" I have decided on the motto for Sandro's 
memorial," she said softly. " It is * Scio qui 
credidi/ " 

Miss Grertrude sighed. " I don't know what 
that means," she said humbly. 

" It means " — Esther lowered her voice as 
Dr. Fccchi came toward her — " * I know in 
whom I have believed.' That is a postscript 
to the old joy, Miss Gertrude, and I could 
not have said it yesterday." 



THE END 
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